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Notice.— With this week’s Spectator is issued, gratis, a 
Liverary SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF TH “THE WEEK. 


HE Egyptian crisis smoulders aiiin We a spark in a barrel of 
damped gunpowder, giving a dangerous little fizz now 
and then, but never exploding. On Saturday, Arabi and his 
colleagues resigned, stating that in the face of European inter- 
vention they could only appeal to the Porte, and for a few hours 
it was fancied that all was over. Arabi, however, retained his 
command of the Army, and during Sunday threatened the 
Notables, the Ulema, and the rich with massacre, unless they 
petitioned for his restoration. In the afternoon, therefore, they 
waited on the Khedive, and assured him their lives were at 
stake; whereupon Tewfik “ bowed to the will of the nation,” 
and reinstated Arabi Pasha in the Ministry of War. No other 
Minister was, however, appointed, and Arabi Pasha has re- 
mained the sole source of authority. He threatens to depose 
the Khedive, throws up earthworks at Alexandria, and exiles 
prominent citizens, but he has not as yet attacked the Euro- 
peans. It is still doubtful whether he is acting for his own 
hand or in obedience to secret orders from Constantinople, 
where the object of the Sultan is to recover his direct control 
of Egypt. 











In view of these facts, the Western Powers have ordered 
fresh squadrons to Alexandria, and have agreed to a Conference 
of Ambassadors at Constantinople. The Imperial Powers, with 
Italy and Turkey, have accepted this proposal, and the Confer- 
ence will meet as rapidly as may be. Its action is to be based 
upon the maintenance of the status quo, the protection of 
Tewfik as Khedive, and the recognition of the Sultan as 
Sovereign, with limited rights; but within those limits, 
it may arrive at any decision. Its real business, it is believed, 
will be to insist that the Sultan shall suppress the military 
mutiny, and shall then retire, leaving, perhaps, a garrison in 
some one city. It is not supposed that Turkey will reject this 
mission, but if she does, Europe will indicate some other Power 
whose troops may be employed. It is quite probable, if the 
Turkish interest is delay, that the Conference may take weeks ; 
and the Sultan is endeavouring to arrange the affair in advance, 
through an informal Commissioner. It is, however, by no 
means clear that Arabi Pasha will obey a Commissioner, and 
before troops can be sent the Sultan must come to some agree- 
ment with Europe, which is willing that he should act, but not 
without restr ictions. The danger of an outbreak, however, 
which ig real, though not great, may quicken the action of the 
Ambastidors. 


Questions were, of course, o, seked ; in in both Houses, on Thursday, 
as to the action ad the British Government; but neither Lord 








Granville nor Mr. Gladstone added much to the information 
already given. The former, however, called the position “ex- 
tremely serious,” and the latter pledged the Government most defi- 
nitely to support Tewfik as Khedive, if Arabi Pasha, “who,” said 
Mr. Gladstone, “appears to have thrown off his mask,” should pro- 
claim Prince Halim. He added that while Turkish military inter- 
vention would not endanger European lives, foreign military inter- 
vention would. Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett asked whether Indian 
troops would be brought to Egypt, but Mr. Gladstone declined 
to reply. Mr. Bartlett’s object, of course, was to show that the 
Liberal Government would use Sepoys as readily as the Tory 
Government did; but his history and geography are always 
hazy. Egypt is not in Europe, nor are Egyptians Europeans, 
and it is quite in accordance with precedent to employ Sepoys 
there. They were so employed in 1801. Indeed, the greater 
part of Egypt is within the old “ Charter limits” of the East 
India Company, outside of which it could not act. 


On the same day, M. Delafosse ‘raised in the French 
Chamber a debate on the same subject, his argument being 
that the Government had trusted to the perfidious alliance of 
England, and had so managed affairs as to make Turkish in- 
tervention inevitable. M. de Freycinet replied that neither 
France nor Turkey could settle Egyptian questions alone, that 
many of them concerned all Europe, and that, therefore, he had 
appealed to the European Concert. He incidentally remarked 
that the Government would enter on no policy of adventure, or 
allow of French military intervention. M. Gambetta thereupon 
sprang into the tribune, declared that the influence of France 
had been transferred to Europe—‘ that is, to adversaries ’— 
that firmness was wholly wanting to the Administration; and 
that in pledging himself not to draw the sword, M. de Frey- 
cinet had “ revealed to Europe the secret of the weakness of 
France.” For a few moments, the Chamber, which dreads war, 
but thinks M. de Freycinet unsuccessful, grew electrical; but it 
calmed down, and by a vote of 298 to 70 carried the propesal 
that “the Chamber, confiding in the declarations of the Govern- 
ment, passes to the order of the day.” Egyptian affairs are, 
however, watched with great eagerness in France, where there 
is a disposition to believe England lukewarm, Europe treacher- 
ous, and the Sultan hostile. 


There was a lively discussion yesterday week in the House of 
Commons, before the adjournment for the Whitsuntide recess, on 
the character of the evictions on Lord Cloncurry’s property, in the 
county of Limerick. So far as we can gather, from a careful read- 
ing of the statements on both sides, it would appear that the 
Land League advised Lord Cloncurry's tenants, in the summer 
of 1881, not to avail themselves of the measure which was then 
passing through Parliament, but to refuse to pay their rents, 
which they had paid for ten years, i.e., ever since the rents were 
raised in 1870, and then, when Lord Cloncurry put up their in- 
terests to sale, to refuse to buy them in. In fact, it is clear that 
Lord Cloncurry’s tenants had been badly advised by the Land 
League, and, having acted on that bad advice, had not been in- 
demnified by the Land League, as they had expected to be. 
Lord Cloncurry, on the other hand, seems to have dealt hardly 
with them, and to have refused reasonable offers of concession on 
the part of these ill-advised tenants,—nay, to have pushed his 
advantage over them to the utmost. Even Lord Edmund Fitz- 
maurice thought that Lord Cloncurry’s action might be 
described in the legal phrase, “ Summum jus, summa injuria; 
thought, in fact, that Lord Cloncurry had pressed his 
legal rights to the uttermost, and had inflicted great hard- 
ship by doing so. “He thought his lordship should come 
to terms with his tenants, and do what other landlords in 
Ireland had done,”—a sentence which, in Lord Edmund Fitz- 
maurice’s mouth, is equivalent to very serious blame of Lord 
Cloncurry. Mr. Trevelyan’s mode of dealing with this thorny 
question was at once wisely cautious and wisely conciliatory. 
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The Irish Members’ speeches in Ireland have not shown a 
much improved tone. For instance, Mr. Lalor, one of the Mem- 
bers for Queen’s County, and Mr. A. O’Connor addressed their 
constituents last Sunday, in the Market Square at Mary- 
borough, and the drift of what they said was that though the 
murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke was a very 
foul murder, the Irish people “should not make too much of 
it;”’ while for intimidation by boycotting, they openly stood up. 
Mr. Lalor declared it ridiculous to suppose that any Coercion 
Act “could oblige them to deal with or speak to a person, if 
they found him betraying his country, or injuring his neighbours 
in any way,’—which is the Irish euphuism for paying his rent. 
Further, Mr. Lalor assured his constituents that the Ministry 
was falling to pieces, and that they would soon have a general 
election,—an event to which he evidently looked forward with 
extreme glee. The only point of political interest in his speech 
was that Mr. Lalor expressed not only undiminished, but 
almost increased loyalty to Mr. Parnell, whose recent tone has 
certainly been very different from his own. Still, that is explic- 
able in two ways. Either Mr. Lalor may not mean exactly what 
he says to his constituents, or Mr. Parnell may not mean exactly 
what he says to the House of Commons. Time alone can show 
which of the two explanations is the true one. 


Mr. Sexton’s speech at Sligo on Tuesday was even worse in 
tone. In the speeck. as reported in England there is not a word 
of condemnation of outrages, while there is this discreditable sen- 
tence concerning the popular movement :—“ He thought they 
might very well look back to the past of the movement in which 
they had been engaged, and ask themselves whether they had lost 
or gained. (Cries of ‘Gained.’) Yes, it was all clear gain; for 
that which appeared to be loss, that which entailed suffering on 
many honest men and many helpless women and children, was, 
after all, but the discipline which proved the unquenchable 
spirit of their race.” If that were not a reference to the out- 
rages, if it were intended rather to apply to the evictions, we do 
not understand how these evictions showed the “ unquenchable 
spirit of the Irish race,” Mr. Sexton’s view being that they 
were acts of gross tyranny, to which the sufferers submitted 
simply because they were obliged. If it did apply to the out- 
rages, we should not like to characterise the sentence as it de- 
serves. But in any case, Mr. Sexton must well know that to 
declare the popular movement all “clear gain,” was giving 
what his audience would at once regard as his personal absolu- 
tion to the outragemongers, for all the murders and anguish 
which they had inflicted in the name of the grossly abused 
national cause. After this speech, we can hope for nothing 
from Mr. Sexton. 

The Committee on the Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Bill 
was resumed on Thursday, the debate turning chiefly on a 
proposal of Mr. Davey’s to omit treason and treason-felony 
from the list of crimes which the Viceroy is authorised to try 
by Commission and without a jury. Mr. Davey argued that, 
in the first place, there have been hardly any prosecutions 
during the last ten years for these offences, and, therefore, that 
a new law on the subject can hardly be necessary ; and next, 
that the protection of trial by jury is more needful for men 
accused of political crimes than for those accused of any others. 
Mr. Bryce, and even Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, supported this 
view, so that the Government can by no means command the 
adherence of all their own supporters on the matter,—which, 
however, is not, we believe, nearly so important as the Irish 
Members choose to contend. It is clear, we think, that treason 
and treason-felony should not have been included in the offences 
to be tried without a jury, but it is by no means a question of 
the first importance whether these offences be struck out or not. 
The vehement resistance of the Irish party resulted, however, in 
the adjournment of the debate on this clause, at one o’clock on 
Thursday night. 


Mr. Justice Fitzgerald,—the Irish Judge whose declarations on 
the state of Ireland have been so often quoted in Parliament of 
late,—has been appointed a Lord of Appeal in Ordivary. There 
are two vacancies, caused by the death of Sir James Colvile and 
the resignation of Sir Montague Smith, and Mr. Justice Fitz- 
gerald is to fill one of them. It is a good thing that an Irish Judge 
should oftener enter the Appellate Court than has of late been 
usual, and we hope that the vacancy on the Irish Bench may be 
filled up by some Irish lawyer who is eminently fitted to act as 





. . . . iii. 
Special Commissioner under the Bill which is now passin g through 


Parliament. Great firmness, great impartiality, and a consider. 
able reputation for superiority, will all be wanted in the J udgeg 
who are to discharge these duties ; nor do we doubt that an able 
man possessing these qualities might not only entitle himself to, 
but gain, a very wide popularity in Ireland, by so dischargin : 
the new duties as to help in ridding the Irish people of a night. 
mare of daily intimidation and nightly terror. 


Baron Fitzgerald, the other Irish Judge of that name, has re. 
signed his seat on the Bench, rather than remain liable to the 
duties likely to be cast upon him by the Bill now passing 
through Parliament, of trying criminals without a jury. He 
has always been a Judge of the highest and most delicate serpy. 
ples,—having refused, for instance, to go Circuit with his own 
son-in-law, Lord Justice Fitzgibbon, lest there should seem to 
be too little independence on a Bench occupied by father-in. 
law and son-in-law,—so that he is a Judge precisely of the type 
whom we should have preferred to see charged with the duties 
from which he shrinks. That he should dread them is most 
honourable to him; that he should dread them so much as to 
repudiate them, even in case the country finds it necessary to 
impose them on him, is hardly. so honourable; though it ig 
natural enough for a man of fine scruple and fastidious con. 
science to decide so. 


The better section of the American Irish appear disposed to 
support Mr. Parnell and the more moderate party. The murders 
of Lord F. Cavendish and Mr. Burke shocked their supporters, 
and subscriptions fell off so rapidly, that the National Land 
League Central Council have issued urgent appeals for 
more money. As, without American cash, the movement 
would be paralysed, the leaders have taken the warning, and 
are telegraphing messages adhering to Mr. Parnell, and 
deprecating divisions in the management. That is the most 
hopeful sign we have yet seen in Irish affairs. If the American- 
Irish feel their consciences roused sufficiently to fine all who 
approve of outrages, they will do more to stop them than we 
could do by any amount of coercion. They hold the key of the 
position, and can, if they please, control not only the Parlia- 
mentary party, but the darker societies which strive for their 
ends through crime. Irish bravoes may not murder for money, 
but they never murder without it, and without it could not 
elude the police. 


The Jews of Russia are clearly suffering grievous things. So 
far as we can see, the Government honestly desires to protect 
them, but the rage of the populace has risen high. They are 
resorting to fire; and town after town inhabited wholly, like 
Mohileff, or principally by Jews, is destroyed by fire. The 
object of the peasants is partly to compel the Jews to fly, 
partly, we suspect, to burn their bonds, exactly as it was in the 
middle-ages. The Jews, as a population, are, of course, far too 
numerous to move, but thousands are flying, and from 12,000 
to 15,000 are assembled at Brody, in Galicia, in the last ex- 
tremity of distress. They are unable even to procure food, the 
charitable fund is insufficient, and the children are perishing of 
exposure, Mr. Oliphant and others are assisting them to emi- 
grate to America and Palestine, but the Sultan, while welcom- 
ing them to Turkey, has suddenly prohibited them from entering 
Palestine. It is supposed he fears their asserting their independ- 
ence, but it is quite possible that some superstitious idea enters 
into the matter. It will be a good thing for Eastern Europe if the 
Porte incurs the hatred of the Jews. Its last strong bulwark 
in the West will then have disappeared. 





Prince Bismarck has this time evidently been seriously ill. 
He has been subject for some weeks to incessant and nearly 
intolerable attacks of rheumatic pain, forcing him to keep his 
bed, disabling him from work, and impeding his usually rather 
reckless modes of eating and drinking. These attacks become 
more severe every year, and as the Prince is now sixty-eight, 
his friends grow alarmed, not so much for his life, as for his 
continued power of enduring the fatigue of office. His retirement 
would make a great difference in Europe. Every nation out- 
side Germany would feel as if a weight were lifted off it, while 
in Germany Parliament would at once become comparatively 
free. It has been the determination of the people not to part 
with the man who made Germany, which has made Liberal 
Germany so powerless, Its leaders always shrank in the last 
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sort from compelling him to resign, and contented themselves 
with a passive though obstinate veto upon any project which 
would have made the Empire independent of their votes. No 
one but Prince Bismarck could have carried the second vote 
of a seven years’ military budget, and even he could not carry 


the Tobacco Monopoly Bill. 


The Colony of Victoria appears to have entered on a period 
of flourishing finance. All recent reports have indicated 
greatly reviving prosperity, and it is very decidedly demon- 
strated in Sir Bryan O’Loghlen’s Budget speech, delivered on 
Tuesday. The revenue of the year amounts to five millions 
and three-quarters, being £316,000 in excess of estimates. The 
expenditure was £5,370,000, exclusive of £305,000 applied in 
redemption of the balance of Treasury Bonds. Customs show 
an increase on the year of £169,000, and on the State Railways of 
£115,000. Sir Bryan cautiously estimates the revenue for the 
coming year at £5,610,000, and proposes to reduce the duties 
on beer, and tea, and the inland postal rate. It is noteworthy 
that in Victoria the revenue is almost exclusively real revenue, 
as we understand it, and only in comparatively small proportion 
derived from sale of Crown lands. 


In opening the new Free Library at Birmingham on Thurs- 
day, Mr. Bright made a very pleasant speech on books,—chiefly 
on books of poetry, on which Mr. Bright isa really great autho- 
rity. He has brought to our notice two poets of whom, we are 
ashamed to say, we never heard,—Michael Bruce, whom he 
calls “one of Scotland’s real but minor poets;” and Janet 
Hamilton, of whom he declares that some of her poems might 
be printed amongst Burns’s poems, without any one being able 
to find out, by any deficiency of intrinsic worth, that they were 
not Burns’s poems. For the rest, we think Mr. Bright gave a 
little too much attention to Transatlantic literature, though we 
have always gone heartily with him in his cordial and just 
appreciation of ‘‘ Hiawatha,” and of Mr. Lowell’s “ Bigelow 
Papers.” Surely Bancroft hardly deserves to be quoted as the 
representative historian of the United States, when Motley is 
not even so much as mentioned. And surely it is a mistake to 
measure poetry or literature of any kind, considered simply as 
literature, by the worth of the sentiments or opinions which it 
embodies. Bancroft’s sentiments were democratic, but his 
prose was certainly heavy. Whittier’s sentiments are noble, 
and his poetry pleasant, but he hardly wrote any of those 
books which it adds perceptibly to the sweetness of life to know 
and love. 


The first Bishop of Newcastle is to be Canon Wilberforce, 
one of the younger sons of the late Bishop Wilberforce. He 
was made Canon of Winchester in 1878. The new Bishop is, how- 
ever, only just forty years of age, so that he has plenty of work in 
him, and those who have known his work as Rector of Middleton 
Stoney, and later as Vicar of Seaforth, near Liverpool, express 
great confidence in his capacity for the duties of the new 
Bishopric. They will not be light ones. The Northumbrians 
area rough and hardy people, and there is a large manufac- 
turing and mining population to be brought under Christian 
influences. 


Albert Young, atelegraph clerk, only seventeen years of age, was 
found guilty this day week of maliciously sending to Sir Henry 
Ponsonby a letter threatening to murder the Queen and Prince 
Leopold, with the hope of extorting money. ‘The evidence was 
that a letter,—professing to come from a Roman Catholic priest 
with fifty men in his parish who had been ejected by their land- 
lords,—had been written to the Queen, warning her of her danger, 
and offering that for £40 a head and expenses these fifty men 
should all emigrate. The money was to be paid to the priest’s 
“dupe,” * A. Y.,” at the “M.S. and L.” office, Doncaster, and 
was to be paid only in notes and gold; no notice would be taken, it 
was said, of a cheque. The evidence against the prisoner was, 
first, that his initials are “A. Y.,” and that there is no other 
clerk of those initials in the office referred to; and next, that, in 
the opinion of his fellow-clerks, and also of that expert in hand- 
writing, Mr. Chabot, the letter was in the handwriting of the 
prisoner, though an attempt had been made to disguise it. The 

Jury found the boy guilty, and Mr. Justice Lopes declared that 
they could hardly have failed to do so; so the evidence, as given, 
must have been more convincing than it appears to be when 
vead in the reports of the trial. So far as we can see, the 





evidence would have very little force unless the identification 
of the handwriting was very convincing. Any acquaintance 
who had wished for any reason to get the boy into a scrape 
might have written the letter for him. The sentence was heavy, 
though the jury recommended the prisoner to mercy, on account 
of his youth. He was condemned to ten years’ penal servitude. 
Considering the many serious dangers to which the Queen is ex- 
posed, that is not at all too severe, if the true culprit has been 
caught. But we confess to some misgivings as to the evidence 
of the “experts” in handwriting, whose science is a very 
doubtful sort of affair indeed. 


A great feat has been accomplished by “the Bell Coleman 
Mechanical Refrigeration Company,” in bringing over the car- 
cases of 5,000 sheep, at a temperature of 20° below zero, all the 
way from New Zealand, in the vessel ‘ Dunedin,’ belonging to 
the Albion Shipping Company,—that very low temperature 
having been maintained througha voyage of ninety-eight days, a 
fair portion of which was under a tropical sun. The meat is said 
to be in as fine condition as though it had been English mutton. 
The Agent-General of New Zealand, who writes an interesting 
letter on the subject to Monday’s Times, asserts that last year 
New Zealand had more land laid down in English grasses than 
all Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, and South Aus- 
tralia put together, and that New Zealand can send us plenty 
more mutton in the same way. But what he does not tell us, 
and what is of the first importance, is the cost at which the 
mutton can be offered in the English market, after all the ex- 
penses of import and refrigeration have been fully paid. That 
is the question on which the commercial significance of this 
remarkable feat must depend. 

Lord Derby, on Thursday, while laying the foundation- stone 
of a new Sessions-house at Kirkdale, delivered a speech which 
must have made many of his fellow-magistrates wince. He 
said they must make up their minds to hand over their adminis- 
trative business to elected bodies. He did not object to the 
change, and did not expect either inefficiency or jobbery, but he 
thought the new bodies might push on improvements too fast, 
and so entail on posterity a heavy burden of debt. As to the 
unpaid magistrates, he did not think the country anxious to be 
rid of them, but he thought a paid Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions, chosen from the legal profession, would be an improve- 
ment, and he would like to try the experiment in Lancashire by 
private Bill. Such a chairman would, by degrees, be able to 
relieve the Judges of Assize of a considerable portion of their 
duties. That is true; but why not add that a paid Chairman of 
Petty Sessions, making a round in the county as the County 
Civil Judge does, would be almost equally useful. It is in little 
matters, not great, that the unpaid do injustice. 


Mr. W. H. Smith made a long speech at Southampton on 
Wednesday, in which he stated that the present period of settled 
gloom was a result of Liberal policy. He accused the Govern- 
ment of sacrificing the honour and interests of the country to 
catch the Irish Republican vote. Expenditure increased faster 
under this Government than the previous one, while the work 
of legislation was stopped by a discussion on procedure. He 
thought there was a tendency in the Radical majorities of 
to-day to appoint a Dictator, and treat all criticism of him 
as impertinence. He doubted if the Government had the 
energy to deal with Egypt, and denied the wisdom of making 
concessions to Ireland, or of employing men who are at heart 
irreconcilably hostile to the unity of the Empire. The speech 
was not intemperate, except in a few phrases; but it was made 
in entire forgetfulness of the fact that the speaker himself 
proposes the largest concession yet made to Irish ideas,—such 
an extension of the Purchase Clauses as shall replace the 
landlords by a peasant-proprietary. That may be a perfectly 
right proposal, but if it is, the policy of concession to Ireland, 
merely as such, cannot be quite so evil as the Member for 
Westminster would make out. 

The Times of Tuesday, May 30th, publishes a letter from 
Mr. W. Hutley, of the London Mission, on the Central-African 
slave-trade. It is too long to condense, but we record its ap- 
pearance as proof positive that this trade is as bad as ever. 


Consols were on Friday 1003 to 100% x.d. 
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OF THE DAY. 


—_<——— 
EGYPT. 


IHE secret of the present Egyptian complication is not far 
to seek. Everybody is afraid of everybody and every- 
thing. The Khedive, who alone among all concerned has a 
perfectly legal position, is afraid to arrest Arabi Pasha, lest the 
Army should mutiny, and either depose or murder him. Arabi 
Pasha, who leads the Revolution, is afraid to depose the 
Khedive, lest the Sultan should be angry, and he should share 
the fate of the Grand Shereef of Mecca, poniarded by a 
“lunatic” for disputing the Ottoman claim to the Khalifate. 
The Sultan is afraid, lest, if he does not coerce Arabi, England 
and France may act alone; and lest, if he does coerce Arabi, 
he should lose his own best chance of regaining the richest of 
Mussulman provinces, and a people who could be plundered in 
comparative comfort. Lord Granville is afraid, lest by lend- 
ing troops, he should give France an excuse to do the same, 
should break up the Anglo-French alliance, and should 
destroy the European Concert, which settled the Greek 
compromise, and which he deems essential to the peace- 
able control of Turkey. M. de Freycinet is afraid, 
lest England should gain a foothold in Egypt; lest the 
Sultan should be victorious, and be able to encourage the 
Barbary Arabs in a general revolt; and lest M. Gambetta 
should be able to convict him before the Chamber of pusil- 
lanimous policy. Italy is afraid, as usual, lest great arrange- 
ments should be made without her getting anything—she 
would like a Red-Sea province,—and the “ Imperial Powers” 
are afraid, lest the Eastern Question should be upon them 
again before they have come to any understanding as to the 
division of the spoil in the Balkan peninsula. No one, there- 
fore, is prepared to move, and the world witnesses the extra- 
ordinary spectacle of an Egyptian Colonel defying Europe to 
oust him from his position as Mayor of the Palace to a 
Sovereign who would execute him with all possible pleasure, 
and has the legal right to do it. Under any code ever recog- 
nised among men, Arabi Pasha is a mutineer. 


Under these circumstances, we do not know that the project 
of calling a European Conference at Constantinople is not 
the best that could be adopted. It is a very slow process, and 
leaves the greatest source of danger unremoved. Arabi Pasha 
may grow weary of waiting, or may dislike the tendency of 
the negotiations, and then he may execute the Khedive, expel 
the Europeans, and fight, for some months at least, for the 
Egyptian Throne. His soldiers, moreover, may accuse him 
of treason, attack the Europeans, and reduce Egypt to complete 
anarchy, threatening, if attacked, to destroy the Canal, unless 
they receive an amnesty. Arabi, however, is probably known to 
diplomatists as a man moved rather by covetousness than fear, 
and the soldiery could in the last resort be faced by the sailors 
and the Bedouins, and troops rapidly forwarded from Tunis 
and Malta, and the Conference has one visible merit. If it 
can be brought to decree, its decree is irresistible. The weapon 
is fearfully cumbrous, but its blow is crushing. The Sultan 
could not, and would not, defy a European award, and it 
could be carried out either by a Turkish or any other force, 
without much danger that the troops employed would go 
beyond theirmission. Great Britain and France would be parties 
to the decision, and while Lord Granville could plead as a final 
answer to objectors that he had preserved the European Con- 
cert, M. de Freycinet could plead before M. Gambetta and the 
Chamber that Europe united was not to be defied by isolated 
France. Moreover, the decision of Europe could not only 
destroy Arabi, but could make the rise of a future Arabi next 
to impossible, by arranging that in the event of a mutiny in 
the Egyptian Army, Turkey, or any other designated Power, 
should be authorised or obliged immediately to restore order. 
The Khedive, in fact, might be invested with the right of 
“indenting” for a guard. If time is granted—and the tendency 
of the Egyptian Revolution to smoulder rather than explode 
is obvious—the Conference is probably the best weapon to 
employ. 

We do not mean to say that it has not dangers of its own. 
The Sultan may hold out even against Europe for terms 
which would be fatal to the independence of Egypt, and enable 
him to drain the Egyptian Treasury at will. He is sure, it must 
not be forgotten, of Austrian support, for he can give Austria a 
legal title to Bosnia; and Austrian support may mean also the 
support of Germany. In any case, Turkey will desire delay, 
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ny Prince Halim would be the legitimate Kh 
will be trouble and time wasted over her subtle 

she may, if they are defeated, stir up Arabi io clan ae 
not impossible either that an International Control ao 0 
proposed which would be intolerable to England and Fr, A 
and quite possible that some Power may succeed by pie 
propositions in setting France and England by the to 
Some risk must, however, be faced; we have a good ela 
confidence in Lord Granville’s silky obstinacy, and it may . 
taken as true that none of the Powers desire war, that ped f 
them, except England and France, have direct and strong ae 
in Egpyt, and that none of them could get a soldier rs 
without permission of the Western Powers. After all if 
things should go badly, Egypt can only be approached by an 
and at sea England is not only the strongest Power, but could 
reach Egypt from two sides at once. The tendency of thin 
is towards a non-sensational solution, a resolution of re 
ference authorising the Sultan to act within certain limits the 
consequent revival of Tewfik’s authority, and the retirement of 
Arabi, very rich and comfortable, to some Italian town, That 
is the most probable total result; and though it is not an 
altogether satisfactory one, because it leaves all the real diffi. 
culties unsettled, it is the best obtainable, while statesmen 
are undecided not only what to do, but what they exactly 
want. 
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THE IRISH PARTY AND IRISH CRIME. 


‘HE Irish Party have not done much during the past week 
to dissociate themselves from complicity in agrarian 
crime. The speeches made by Mr. Lalor in Queen’s County, 
and by Mr. Sexton at Sligo, are speeches which those English 
Members who are anxious to appreciate the significance of the 
line taken by Irish Members in relation to the Prevention of 
Crime Bill, would do well to study carefully. We are far indeed 
from wishing to intimate that the sincerity or insincerity of the 
Irish party in denouncing outrages, should have very much to 
do with the attitude taken up in relation to that Bill. On the 
contrary, we hold that the Bill should be criticised with as little 
reference as possible to the motives of the Irish Members in resist- 
ing it,—with as much reference as possible to the main object, 
which we take to be this, to facilitate the discovery and punishment 
of crime, without facilitating materially the curtailment of legi- 
timate Irish freedom. But still, though we earnestly maintain 
that Englishmen ought not to be deterred from advocating 
reasonable relaxations in the provisions of the Crime Preven- 
tion Bill, simply because they distrust the motives of those who 
wish to tear it to pieces altogether, they will do well to make 
up their own minds with as little reference as possible to the 
rhetoric of men who betray so very little genuine desire 
to see their country really free from the sin of shedding 
innocent blood. Mr. Sexton warned his constituents at Sligo 
the other day that the condition of things in Ireland, as 
compared with that a year or two ago, showed a result 
of “pure gain,’—nor did he deign to pronounce one word 
of honest wrath against the heartless intimidation and reck- 
less cruelty which have been breaking hearts and laying 
low so many heads in Ireland, during the period on which he 
pronounced this unqualified eulogium. Again, Mr. Sexton 
pronounced a kind of paean on the glorious Irish party to 
which he himself belongs, and said that never before had 
Ireland had such a party. Certainly, it never before had such 
a party, and we trust it may never have such a party again,— 
a party which counts terrorism and outrage “pure gain,” 80 
long as that terrorism and outrage only succeed in promoting 
the political objects dear to the Irish peasantry. Mr. Parnell, 
—to whom Mr. Lalor declares that the party are as faithful and 
as loyal as ever,—used very different language. He expressed 
profound regret for the language he had used at Ennis in 
1880, when he called upon the Irish farmers to ostracise those 
who took farms from which other Irishmen had been evicted, 
and admitted that the awful development of intimidation to 
which this advice had given rise, had gone far beyond what 
could be in any way justified, though he attempted to ex- 
tenuate his own error in giving it. Now, do these loyal 
followers of Mr. Parnell agree in that confession of error, oF 
not? If they do, they are time-servers, in not telling their 
own constituents boldly how much they condemn that crime 
and intimidation. But Mr. Sexton, at least, can hardly by any 
possibility agree in it, or it would be impossible for him to talk 
of the results of the agitation during the last two years 4s 
results of “ pure gain.” And if, therefore, Mr. Sexton is still 
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Joyal to Mr. Parnell, it can only be because he does not sup- 

ose that Mr. Parnell believed what he said. In any case, 
therefore, this glorious Irish party, on whose unity he so 
much congratulates himself, is either double-faced, or divided 
against itself. If Mr. Parnell is no longer its real mouth- 
piece, it is divided against itself, and contains a section which 
glories in the history of violence and crime which Mr. Parnell 
deplores. If Mr. Parnell still is its acknowledged and ad- 
mired leader, then the party must be double-faced, and 
anxious to get the credit in England of a moderation which in 
Ireland it entirely ignores. Whichever explanation be the 
true one, we cannot congratulate the party on its position and 
its achievements. If it be divided against itself on the sub- 
‘ect of terrorism, part of it is weak, and the other part dis- 
posed to countenance wickedness. If it is united in favour of 
terrorism, it has accomplished much more in the way of pro- 
moting the moral degeneration of Ireland, than it has accom- 
plished, or ever can accomplish, in the way of promoting the 
agrarian reform and the political independence of Ireland. 
Hence we say to the English Liberals who are labouring so 
wisely and so patriotically to get some of the most stringent pro- 
visions of the Prevention of Crime Bill relaxed, that they 
should remit nothing of their earnestness, but that they should 
judge each question that comes before them on its own merits, 
without paying too much attention to the rhetorical language 
of a party one of whose most trusted leaders thinks that the 
result of all that has happened in Ireland, including, of course, 
outrage and assassination, during the last two years, is one 
of “ pure gain.” 

Applying these remarks to the debate of Thursday night, we 
should say that while we fully sympathise with Mr. Horace 
Davey and Mr. Bryce, and those of the English Liberals who 
urged that the offences of treason and treason-felony should 
still be tried by juries, and not be submitted to a Special 
Judicial Commission without a jury, it is, in our opinion, 
pure rhodomontade to speak of this clause as the turn- 
ing-point of the Bill. The very point of Mr. Davey’s 
argument against this clause is that trials for treason 
and treason-felony have lately been so rare, that it is not 
needful to supply a special tribunal in order to prevent the 
failure of justice in relation to them. That argument 
has been taken up by almost every Irish Member who 
spoke on the subject. And yet some of these Members talked 
of this clause as the turning-point of the Bill, and Mr. Parnell 
himself said that if the Government persisted in it, they would 
have crossed the Rubicon and burnt their ships, or in some 
sense have irretrievably committed themselves to a course 
certain to render the moral attitude of Ireland hopelessly 
bitter. Well, we simply do not believe that the inclusion in 
the provisions for a trial without jury of a crime for which 
there has been hardly any prosecution for the last ten years, will 
have that effect. We quite agree that it is better to leave 
treason and treason-felony to juries, as before. Treason and 
treason-felony—without murder or other aggravations—are 
purely political crimes, and England is quite strong enough to 
leave purely political crimes to the operation of the ordinary 
law, even though that did result in occasional acquittals 
against the evidence. It is far better, in our opinion, that in 
the case of political crimes there should be a certain 
failure of justice on the side of acquittal, than the least 
danger of the failure of justice on the side of con- 
viction. Even if,—as we should expect,—it proved practically 
Impossible for the next year or two to prosecute with any 
hope of a conviction, for treason and treason-felony, that would 
be far better than prosecuting for treason or treason-felony 
with the smallest danger of a conviction, while any shadow 
of reasonable doubt remained as to the cogency of the evidence. 
Besides, the matter is altogether unimportant. What we 
want fresh means to put down is intimidation and outrage. 
Treason and treason-felony, when they are really nothing else, 
can be put down easily enough, without the help of a new law. 
It is extremely undesirable, as we think, to strain the resources 
of justice for the conviction of political crime, unless the 
danger be imminent, which no one pretends even that it is 
in this case, At the same time, if the Government persevere 
in demanding the inclusion of treason and _treason-felony 
among the crimes which may be tried without a jury, we do 
not believe that it will affect the Bill materially, either 
a8 &@ measure for preventing crime, or as a measure for 
curtailing liberty. It will not add greatly to its efficiency 
in the one department, for all bad treason-felonies are sure to be 
accompanied by other and worse crimes, for which the offenders 
might be separately tried; it will not add greatly to its mis- 





chievous consequences in the other department, first, because 
the crime of treason, committed without any other, is so rare, 
and next, because the Viceroy will always see the advantage 
of dissociating as much as possible crime that is susceptible of 
political extenuation from crime of a more disgraceful kind. 
Doubtless, the Irish people may take offence at the inclusion 
of this crime among those which may be tried without a jury, 
and that is one reason against including it; but the Irish 
people are much too sharp to trouble themselves greatly about 
a provision which is pretty sure to be a dead-letter, when there 
are so many much more important provisions which cannot be 
dead-letters if they are carried at all, and which a good many of 
the English Liberals will join the Irishmen in trying to ex- 
punge. It is one of the most remarkable features in the policy 
of the Irish party, that everything for which they contend is 
always spoken of as the most essential of all the points at issue, 
whether it be so or not, and even though it is wholly forgotten 
from the very day on which the matter is settled, whichever way 
t may be settled. On the whole let the English Liberals look 
to the main end, without troubling themselves too much with 
the drift of Irish declamation. There are very much more 
important provisions to be struck out of the Bill than that 
against which Mr. Davey contended ably enough on Thursday 
night. And we hope that the Liberals will be more success- 
ful when the matter is more important, than they were on 
Thursday night, when the matter was, to our minds, of ex- 
tremely little moment, whether in the one direction or in the 
other. 





THE USE OF MR. LOWTHER. 


NV R. LOWTHER is a very useful man to the Tory Party, 
EE —and to the Liberal. To the former, he is an admir- 
able electioneering lecturer, who can say precisely the things 
electioneering agents are paid to say, but with a force and in a 
way no agent paid for his services can attempt to rival. There 
is never, and never can be, such a rush in the stream of an 
agent’s rubbish as there is in Mr. Lowther’s,—a rush to carry 
the foolish off their feet. The moment an election is toward 
anywhere in the North, or, indeed, any party gathering at 
which the Tory chiefs do not care to appear, Mr. James 
Lowther enters on the scene, and makes a speech of a kind 
which, if it gladdens his enemies—and he makes a good 
many, say 10,000 a week, not counting Irishmen—undoubtedly 
inspirits his friends. There seems to be so much dash and 
“go” in his oratory; it has in it so much of the political 
publican, that coming, as it does, from an aristocrat with 
a certain air of conviction about him, it has for men 
to whom publican eloquence is delightful a never-ending 
charm. Englishmen like hard hitting, when it is on their 
own side, and an orator who sits down amid a chorus 
of “ Didn’t he give ’em it well?” is an orator who in a sense 
and in a way succeeds. Artistic swearing is a gift, like 
another; and in a crowd, to which swearing seems “ to set aff 
conversation mightily,” it always elicits a rapture of applause. 
It is a pity Mr. Lowther should be reported, for his speech, 
when read by people who can think, loses half its attraction, 
which lies in a certain suitability to its audience, and the bold 
blundering of its total drift becomes too palpable ; but when 
only spoken, it is as effective as the big drum in military music. 
The drum is neither melodious, nor harmonious, nor expressive 
of meaning, but it accentuates the impression we call * effect.” 
Mr. James Lowther has not a trace in him of political mind. 
He has never offered a suggestion which was of the slightest 
help to statesmen, or cast light upon any obscure problem, or 
even felicitously described any course of policy. His notion of 
commerce is that you should never buy what you want of 
anybody who will not buy of you, for if you do, you lose, and 
put your money to waste. His notion of diplomacy is that 
you should take all you want, and if other nations do not 
approve, should scold at them or fight them till they do. His 
notion of remedying distress is to tax imported bread, because 
then farmers could pay high rents; and then the landlords, 
being rich, would buy all that the taxed artisans make ; and his 
notion of governing Ireland is to send away the Irish. He 
told his hearers at Stockton, on Tuesday, that, “at the risk of 
considerable misrepresentations, he had never hesitated to 
affirm that a well-considered and careful, statesmanlike scheme 
of emigration would be the true remedy for many of the evils 
of Ireland.” Mr. Lowther is probably quite sincere, and 
does not even know that his panacea has been at work 
for forty years, without his result; that the population 
of Ireland has sunk three millions since 1842, and is de- 
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clining every year, entirely through the operation of emigra- 
tion ; and that, nevertheless, the Irish difficulty seems only to 
grow more chronic. With a mind, Mr. Lowther would be 
almost formidable,—would rank, say, with Lord Cranbrook; 
and in spite of his incapacity for thinking, or perhaps in con- 
sequence of it, he is, in certain places and before certain 
audiences, a most effective speaker. He has in splendid measure 
the courage of his credulities. He has the art of repeating, in 
sentences sometimes racy, though seldom humourous, and 
never witty, all the floating charges which partisans half 
believe and half invent, and are delighted to hear sent back to 
them in an authoritative way. Mr. Lowther, like Mr. Glad- 
stone, gives back in a flood what comes to him in vapour, 
the difference being mainly in the quality of the water, 
which, when the object is rush, does not greatly matter. 
All the wild credulities, all the half-felt malignities, all the 
floating hatreds of an excited crowd, all the angry humours 
which it mistakes for convictions, reach Mr. Lowther’s mind. 
are received, believed, and thrown back as formal charges. 
He has the strength which comes from unconsciousness of the 
absurd. If he hears angry people say that Mr. Forster has 
been intrigued out of the Cabinet, he immediately thinks that 
quite probable, and makes a formal charge with as much 
readiness, and probably as much conviction, as if he had been 
present when his imaginary intrigue was being prepared. 
Mr. Chamberlain is a Radical, consequently, he is potentially 
bad; consequently, if anybody says he intrigued, that may be, 
must be, nay, is, the interpretation of the facts. The Govern- 
ment is bad, the Parnellites are bad; consequently, any agree- 
ment between them may have, must have, nay, has, an 
“infamous” basis. The belief once generated in Mr. 
Lowther’s mind, no amount of denial has the least effect on 
him. Like a gardener who is told that the barometer 
is against his view of the weather, he thinks the statement 
one of those in which the foolish cultivated men believe; 
while “ he, being a plain man, knows different.” Many Tories 
have a way of accounting for their defeat in 1879 by attri- 
buting to Mr. Gladstone a sort of daimonic power of enchant- 
ing and deceiving the people of England. The result was 
due, in their hazy thoughts, not to any long-maturing appre- 
ciation of the meaning of a Tory régime, not to the six years’ 
experience of Conservative government, but to the speeches in 
Midlothian and Mr. Gladstone’s marvellous power of mislead- 
ing common folk. Mr. Lowther is much attracted by that ex- 
planation of the facts, as much as peasants are by legends attri- 
buting all wonderful natural objects to the Devil, he quite believes 
it, and, in every speech he makes, describes all that happens or 
may happen as the natural consequence of the Premier’s “ reck- 
less rhetoric.” To an audience hungering for what Mr. Lowther 
calls “ racy things,” by which he explained at Stockton that he 
meant broad abuse, that kind of charge is delightful. The 
“ unthoughtlike thoughts that are the ghosts of thought” in 
them, take flesh and bones at once. To utter such charges is 
to hit hard, and to “give it em ;” and they think the speaker, 
who is only vulgarising their own thoughts, quite a hero. Of 
course, if Mr. Lowther were only a lecturer, they would only 
partly enjoy such utterances; but being a Lowther, and a 
Privy Councillor, and one who has carried many elections, and 
a mau—how inconceivable it now seems !—who was once set 
to govern Ireland, his sentences make thoughts they are half 
ashamed of, yet roll under their tongues, seem quite gallant, 
and they respond with genuine cordiality. Nobody draws 
more cheers, or heartier cheers, from a Tory crowd than Mr. 
Lowther; and though we can hardly believe that he has 
ever made Tories, he has certainly made Tories more 
enthusiastic, bolder, and perceptibly more indifferent to 
reason and facts, and that is for the party an excellent result. 
As a politician, Mr. Lowther is not to be named in the same 
breath as Sir Stafford Northcote ; indeed, he hardly belongs 
to the order of serious politicians at all, being better described 
as the enfunt terrible of the Tory household ; but as an elec- 
tion agent in the North, he is worth three of his leader, and is 
invaluable to his party. There are numerous voters who are 
mentally roughs in the Conservative camp, and to them Sir 
Stafford’s smooth talk is just what the Laflitte was to Punch’s 
Lincolnshire farmers. It is very fine wine, and, of course, it is 
a great compliment to be offered it, but after a bottle, “ they 
don’t seem to get no forrarder.” The liquor Mr. Lowther 
offers is a little coarse, perhaps, to refined palates, even dis- 
tasteful, but nobody who imbibes it freely can affirm that he 
“‘ gets no forrarder.” A very little of it, taken with abandon, 
makes the listener very soon intellectually drunk. Its only 
defect ‘for its purpose is that it is sometimes a little thick. 





Mr. Lowther should study Cobbett, and learn how a certaj 
simpleness of style can improve the quality, without spoiling 
the flavour, of the coarse invective intended for the ot 
They like their assertions “ strong,” but they like th 
unconfused. sas 

We have said that Mr. Lowther is useful to Liberals as well 
as Tories, and so he is, in this way : he lets Tory feelings out 
of the bag. He cannot let designs out, for he does not know 
them, or arguments, for he does not appreciate them; but he 
can let out feelings, When he has spoken about Ireland, or 
Mr. Gladstone, or foreign policy, or home affairs, Liberals 
know not indeed what Conservatives think about those things 
but what they feel about them when they are not keeping 
themselves under any restraint. They know how the Opposi- 
tion, if unrestrained by its soberer judgment, would like to treat 
Ireland for being discontented, and to punish Mr. Gladstone 
for caring about the people, and to fight foreign nations for 
having objects which are not English, and to despise the 
British people for being deluded; and that is very useful 
knowledge. Mr. Lowther’s speeches are not, of course, fair 
guides to the apprehension of Conservative policy, for the 
Tory leaders, to do them justice, are not Mr. Lowthers, and 
would propose plans a little less strongly simple than his; but 
they are fair guides as to what the rank and file, if the party 
were utterly triumphant, would like todo and to be. The Mr. 
Lowthers under a Tory Administration are allowed a good deal 
of scope, and it is well to know how they would use it, if restraint 
were once withdrawn. Mr. Lowther is never restrained, and, 
therefore, gives just the necessary hints. It is a little unfair 
to take them, because a party should, after all, be judged by 
its chiefs, and is hardly responsible for the utterances of its 
extremists; but parties will always be judged so, and Mr. 
Lowther, therefore, unconsciously makes many Liberals, or 
rather makes many Liberals strong. There are Liberals with 
a waver in them, whom his speeches quite convince that for 
them Toryism is impossible; and Liberals who are indolent, 
who feel as they read them that it is time to be up and doing. 
They can stand many things, but the prospect of being ruled 
on Mr. Lowther’s principles and by Mr. Lowther’s methods 
excites in them a horror which is a little extravagant—for 
Mr. Lowther affects much of his oratorical brutality— 
but which tends to keep them faithful to their party. 
They almost all belong to the class which has for its 
grand doubt about Radicalism that it is the usual creed 
of “the mob,” and when they regard Mr. Lowther and his 
audiences, and read the sentences which elicit rapturous 
cheers, their doubt is quelled. He shows them, too conelu- 
sively for denial or question, that rowdyism is not confined to 
one political party, and that it is perfectly possible to be a 
mob orator, and yet a Tory of the deepest dye and the most 
prominent class. A good, solid Wesleyan, for instance, who 
is not exactly an instinctive Liberal, but who has accidentally 
been induced to read Mr. Lowther’s speeches, might, we 
imag'ne, ever after be trusted to adhere to the Liberal faith. 
That kind of political thinking, at all events, is impossible for 
him. 


CULTURE AND THE DEMOCRACY. 


RENAN delivered a discours—not a “ discourse,” which 

e is something very different indeed—last week, in 
welcoming M. Cherbuliez into the French Academy, in which, 
after lightly touching on the steady, not to say stern, upright- 
ness of M. Dufaure,the Member of the Academy whose death had 
left the vacancy filled by M. Cherbuliez, and the magnanimous 
attachment to his adopted country which the new Academician 
had displayed, he went on to pronounce a lament over the aliena- 
tion discernible between the democracy and culture. France, 
he said, whose cause M. Cherbuliez had so ardently defended, 
would never dream of consulting him on any one of the ques- 
tions which he had so thoroughly mastered. But it was not M. 
Cherbuliez on whose behalf he complained of this neglect, 
it was on behalf of France herself. ‘The Mob does 
not see the difficulties of politics; it cannot understand 
how great is the ability which is needed, in certain 
situations, to avoid committing a deadly error. The mob likes 
to govern ; and the mandat impératif, more or less disguised, is 
at the root of all its errors.” At this point, the bitterness ol 
M. Renan’s heart burst forth. “And see why it is,” he 
said, ‘‘ that we inspire in the mob so little trust. There isin us 
something which the mob cannot grasp, which we ourselves can 
hardly grasp, something of which we cannot control the laws ; 
it is the spirit which bloweth where it listeth. With an 
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instinctive sagacity, the man imbued with democratic pre- 
ices sees that we shun those ideas which he holds to be 
dogmas. He sees that we have a mistress on the least signal from 
whom we should be unfaithful to every one else ;. this is the 
Ideal,—reason,—the mandat impeératif of our conscience which 
makes every other mandat impératif impossible. We should 
not know how to serve two masters. Universal suffrage, then, is 
not altogether wrong, when it distrusts us. We are the liegemen 
of a sovereign who draws us where he will. Judged by the 
received formulas of popular politics, we should all soon be 
traitors,—traitors to everything, in fact, except our duty. Such 
is the quite new condition which our age has imposed on patrio- 
tism. And yet far be it from us to use the language of melancholy. 
It would be more than inopportune, it would be injustice itself, 
ata moment in which we see so many men of heart pouring out 
all that they have of elevation and warmth of soul for the 
public good. Our fears are for the future. Presentiments 
coming, doubtless, from a restless solicitude due to excess of 
love, give us a vision of a time when the man of culture will 
have to love a country in the counsels of which he will take 
little part ; just as Fénelon and Beauvilliers loved a monarchy 
which did not listen to them, and of which they well under- 
stood the shortcomings. Idealism is accustomed to injuries of 
this kind. The brilliant day when politics were conceived as a 
department of literature was, perhaps, only a passing error. 
The world from time to time lets men of mind know that it 
does not need them, that even its affairs are never better con- 
ducted than when they do not meddle with them. All would 
be for the best, if human things required neither foresight nor 
wisdom. But, as yet, one has not discovered how to guide a 
ship in full sail over the most dangerous seas, without a pilot 
or a word of command.” 

Such was M. Renan’s plaint on the divorce between the 
democracy and the men of culture, and yet one cannot read 
the discours in full without feeling, in a sense very different 
from M. Renan’s, that perhaps the mob is quite right in not 
trusting them,—that, to use his own phrase more seriously than 
he meant to use it himself, it shows an “ instinctive sagacity ” 
in not trusting such men of culture as M. Renan. For though 
he is pleased to call the mistress whom he serves his “ con- 
science,’ one cannot read many sentences of his discours 
without being aware that his conscience, or the spirit which, 
as he says, bloweth where it listeth, is not made up of very 
stern, or even manly, stuff. For example, speaking of those 
stern Genevan Protestants—M. Cherbuliez’s father had once 
been one of them—whose system of faith was so cold and clear, 
M. Renan moralises thus :—“ A whole life was perfumed by the 
memory of these fertile beliefs, of which he found it possible to 
sacrifice the letter, without giving up the spirit.” “ Without 
being conscious of it,” he goes on, “it is often to these refuted 
creeds that we owe the remains of our virtue. We live ona 
shadow,—on the perfume of an empty urn. Our posterity will 
live on the shadow of a shadow, and I sometimes fear they will 
find what alone is left to them a little thin.” Or take M. 
Renan’s proposal for a Ninth Beatitude—“ Blessed are the blind, 
for they alone doubt of nothing;” or again, his ironic antici- 
pation that in the last days (in which he does not be- 
lieve), when the signs written in heaven will be so plain 
that it will be no longer possible to doubt, there will 
still be plenty of people to solicit the honour of being 
made mayor of a village, or alderman of a town council. 
Read him where you will, the French Democracy will always 
find M. Renan coming to it “delicately,” as Agag came 
unto Samuel, And it will always be apt to feel as Samuel 
felt for Agag, that this is just the sort of creature “ to be 
hewn in pieces, before the Lord,”—at least, so far as the French 
Democracy recognises a Lord at all, or in any case to be hewn 
in pleces before its Lord, the truculent spirit bred of many 
sufferings and much bitterness of heart. These men of 
culture who play with their refined conceptions, invent their 
Ironic beatitudes, sigh over the empty urns of decayed 
creeds, and talk of themselves as the devoted servants of a 
spirit which bloweth where it listeth, though it really listeth 
to blow only where it cannot be tainted by the garlic and 
squalor of poor men’s lives,—these, surely, are not fit servants 
of a grim democracy, though they be men of culture of the most 
refined type. If the selfish spirit of the democracy is to be 
conquered, it will not be by such as these, but by men as 
profoundly earnest in their strife against the selfishness of mul- 
titudes: as these are dainty and vacillating. Doubtless, 
the ship in full sail on dangerous seas needs both a pilot and 
a strong hand at the helm; but would the men of culture, 
living on the shadow of an extinct faith, and lamenting that 
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their posterity will have to live on the shadow of a shadow, 
on which nourishment they are hardly likely to grow upa 
robust generation, be able to provide either the hard-earned 
experience of the pilot, or the strong hand of the mariner? 
Surely, M. Renan must feel that, as Mr. Bagehot once said of 
Gibbon,—the English Renan of a previous generation— 
these are just the sort of men that a wild, revolutionary 
mob like to kill. They are so fine and so lofty in their 
speech, so completely above the common miseries of physical 
wretchedness, their delicate distresses are so unintelligible to the 
famished artisan or the rude peasant, that their whole existence 
seems something like a satire on the life of the multitude ; and 
when they affect the airs of injured patriotism, because their 
political services are not eagerly accepted by the hungry 
crowd, no wonder that the mandat impératif pushes them 
somewhat rudely aside. 

It is quite true that Demoeracy needs leaders, and able 
leaders, and that if it gets only the representatives of selfish 
and rude popular wants, it will wreck itself, as democracies 
have wrecked themselves often enough, in the hopeless effort 
to gratify the inconsistent passions of blind and reckless men. 
But the only great and able leaders of democracies will be men 
of the mould that grim mobs can understand, men of convictions 
deeper than their own, of strenuousness higher than their own, 
of life more devoted than their own; and we fear that 
amongst the men of culture whom M. Renan welcomes so 
gracefully into the French Academy, there are but few who, 
having devoted themselves to politics, fulfil also these neces- 
sary conditions for the successful leadership of a passionate 
and powerful people. 


THE COMMITTEE ON ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


HE Select Committee of the House of Commons on Electric 
Lighting has presented its Report. The Committee was 
selected with unusual care, and its conclusions are unexpectedly 
definite and wide. The members are evidently possessed with 
three ideas, of which two at least are accurate and wise. They 
hold, in the first place, that it is for Muncipalities to decide 
whether they do or do not desire that their town should be 
lighted by electricity. If they do, a simple permission from 
the Board of Trade dispenses with any necessity for local Acts 
of Parliament, or other expensive formalities. The Munci- 
pality, or the company it favours, can at once establish 
the light; and if it succeeds, and so supersedes gas that 
the sale of the latter ceases to be remunerative, can apply 
to the Board of Trade to suspend the order compelling 
Gas Companies or Municipalities which manufacture the article 
to provide gas on demand. This arrangement sweeps away a 
host of legal difficulties and incidental expenses, and so far as 
it goes is admirable; but suppose the municipality, being 
deeply interested in gas shares, or distrustful of science, or 
convinced that electric light injures the eyes—quite a possi- 
bility, if we remember the controversy on vaccination—declines 
to introduce the new invention. The Board of Trade can, it is 
true, over-rule the “local authority,” but it is very unlikely to do 
it, and so affront the recalcitrant borough ; and we should have 
liked to see some proviso that the municipality must show 
cause for such refusal, and a more definite authorisation to them 
to accept a royalty for granting their consent. At present, 
they can distribute the light for themselves, but a demand to 
share the profits of a private company might be regarded as 
a corrupt bargain, and could not without difficulty be enforced. 
Yet the moral claim of the municipality which preserves the 
streets to be paid by a company which breaks them up is 
singularly complete, and it is most expedient to protect every 
source of municipal revenue other than taxation, It may 
often be more convenient for a corporation to deal with a 
company on the basis of receiving all profits above ten per 
cent. than to open works for itself, and its right to make 
that arrangement should be made clear. 

The second principle laid down by the Committee is the 
one we insisted on a fortnight since, that the Municipality 
shall have power to purchase * compulsorily ” the undertaking 
of any company supplying electric light, without any new Act 
of Parliament or other authorisation. No one in our day, 


when people at last recognise the right of the community to 
the profits derived from monopolies, will dispute the justice of 
this proviso; but about the third and most important of all, 
there will, we predict, be serious Parliamentary fighting. The 
Committee, which includes Mr. Chamberlain, has been unpre- 
cedentedly zealous for the State, and has gone, perhaps, a 
little too far. 


Its members recommend that in the 
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event of any such expropriation, the price to be paid shall be 
settled according—to use Mr. Parnell’s celebrated phrase—to 
‘prairie value.” There is to be no arbitration, and no jury: 
—‘ For the purpose of the purchase of the undertaking, 
the value of the land, buildings, works, materials, and plant 
shall be deemed to be their fair market value at the time of 
the purchase, due regard being had to their nature and their 
condition, to their state of repair, to their suitability to the 
purposes of the undertaking, and where a part only of the 
undertaking is purchased, to any loss occasioned by severance, 
but without any addition in respect of compulsory purchase, 
or of goodwill, or of any past or future profits, or of any 
similar consideration.” We are entirely in favour of “ hard- 
ness” on behalf of the community, which is disgracefully 
plundered by the old rules for expropriation; and we quite 
recognise that, the rule being made in advance, no injustice is 
done by any mode of payment, but is not this provision a trifle too 
hard? It will, we fear, if rigorously carried out, check not only 
invention, but good management. The Companies, in the first 
place, will be driven to impose excessive charges for the first 
fifteen years, in order to recoup themselves; and in the 
second, will be disinclined, towards the end of their term, to 
introduce improvements. They will feel that a municipality 
not tempted by the spectacle of seven per cent. dividends 
would instantly grow greedy, if it saw fifteen per cent. They 
will ask, with great reason, why they should make their light 
better, or safer, or easier of use, when, within three, or five, or 
seven years, they will be deprived of all hope of profit, and 
even of the dividend they by their intelligence have earned. 
It is scarcely prudent to offer the Companies such a bonus for 
cheap and nasty management ; while there is a practical diffi- 
culty in the road which the Committee have scarcely suffi- 
ciently considered. What is to be the price of shares? In- 
vestors look to that as much as to dividends, but under this 
rule the price of shares will not only diminish every year, 
but will vary with every change in the disposition of the 
municipality invested with the right of expropriation. 
Every local speculator who desires to “bear” shares in the 
local electric light will be tempted to get up an agitation for 
the purchase of the company at the bare value of its plant. 
We understand the recoil which has produced this recom- 
mendation, but we cannot consider it expedient, and should 
greatly prefer a clause authorising the municipality to buy- 
out the Companies by a grant of city bonds to the amount 
of fifteen years’ purchase of the average of the last 
five years’ dividends. As the municipalities raise money 
at 4 per cent., that would leave them a large profit, 
and erable investors to calculate with some precision 
what expropriation would mean, It is wise to protect 
local communities against the temptation to overcharge it, 
but not wise to invest them with a power of “confiscation,” to 
be used, or not used, at discretion. We do not desire to see a 
municipal election made dependent upon the votes of the 
holders of profitable shares. 

It will be observed that the Committee say nothing about 
the sale of electric power, which will one day be much more 
important than the sale of eleetric light; and, curiously enough, 
it is not certain whether their recommendations, even as re- 
gards the sale of light, will ever be more than words. Among 
the singular uncertainties which surround the future of Electric 
Lighting, there is one which most directly concerns the Com- 
mittee. It is by no means settled whether the new power will 
increase or will abolish the necessity for corporate action. If 
the electric force to be used for developing light can best be 
distributed through wires from a centre, as is now assumed, 
then the Committee’s recommendations are of the last im- 
portance; but if it can best be distributed like goods, and 
carried about in carts for sale, then their views are of no 
importance whatever. The claim of Parliament and of the 
Municipalities to legislate rests on the necessity of break- 
ing up the streets; or crossing them with wires. But how if 
such necessity is imaginary, if an “ accumulator ”’ sufficient to 
supply a house for a month can be deposited once a month, 
like a beer-cask, in the area of each house? That is not only 
not impossible, but it can be done now, though the power will 
probably not last a month. In the very number of the Zimes 
in which the recommendations of the Electric-Light Com- 
mittee were first published, there appears the report of a 
meeting of the Faure Electric Accumulator Company, which 
suggests that the general centre fz distributing the power 
may, at all events by possibility be dispensed with. This 
Company intends to let, and dees let, charged accumulators, 
which, when its system is perfect, can be carted to any 
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house requiring one, and, when exhausted, changed. The 
Pullman car of the Brighton express is at this moment 
so lighted, and thongh, of course, the accumulator can 
be used with especial cheapness on a train, the engine 
itself generating the necessary force, still that is a mere 
difficulty of cost, which must be solved one day, and will be 
solved whenever the accumulators are charged by the use of 
falling water. We know nothing of the Company, are not 
disposed to puff it, and once more warn its shareholders that 
they have hold of a property which Parliament may be com. 
pelled either to expropriate, or place under most stringent 
regulation ; but, undoubtedly, in the Faure accumulator the 
ultimate method of cheap distribution may possibly be found, 
If it is found, local dynamic centres will not be wanted, nor 
will wires traverse the streets, nor will either Municipalities 
or Companies be able to tax the public at discretion. Electric 
force sufficient to generate light will be stored in barrels of lead 
plates, and will be delivered by the sellers to separate houses in 
carts like beer. The mere possibility of such a system—and be 
it remembered, it is not only a proved theory, but in actual 
working, with its owners grumbling because, as yet, they can 
turn out only 300 accumulators a week, and talking of a sub- 
sidiary Company for their manufacture alone—is sufficient to 
show how difficult it is as yet to suggest permanent legisla- 
tion. Still, the Committee has done good work. It has 
reported in fayour of avoiding the blunder made in the 
instances of gas and water, and of giving the profits of monopo- 
lies to the community ; and it has also recommended terms of 
purchase, in which the community alone has been considered, 
It has, as we believe, gone too far; but it is not without a 
smile that we find ourselves suggesting that the community 
may, in a big bargain, possib!y be too well treated. Our usual 
duty is to show, as in the case of the Telegraphs and the Lon- 
don Waterworks, how the public has been fleeced. The 
change of opinion has been most marked, and although the 
Board of Trade will hardly go as far as the Committee, the 
“rigour” of the next bargain will be felt by capitalists, rather 
than by the community. 





THE CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS. 


IIE proceedings of the Co-operative Congress, at Oxford, 
betray a certain consciousness that Co-operation is not 
quite so magnificent an idea as was once supposed. The 
speakers talked about many subjects which had very little to 
do with the end for which the delegates had nominally come 
together. Mr. Goldwin Smith, for example, said some interest- 
ing things about the change which had passed over Oxford 
since he first knew it, forty years ago, and found, in the gather- 
ing he was addressing, the symbol of a new and happy union 
between the Academic and the Industrial element. Sir William 
Anson dealt with a proposed scheme for the establishment of 
a Hall in which working-men may live as unattached students. 
The Central Board was instructed to draw up a report 
on the whole question of Education, and a somewhat 
visionary member of the University contended that it is 
the special business of Co-operation to see to the education 
of the citizen, as distinct from the education of the man. In 
fact, under the influence, perhaps, of the place in which they 
had met, the delegates seemed more disposed to talk about 
teaching, than about either distribution or production. The 
abridged reports which have appeared in the London papers 
may give a wrong idea of the proceedings, but the impression 
which they leave is that the delegates were not particularly 
anxious to face the real difficulties which, now more than ever, 
surround the Co-operation problem. 

What these difficulties are may be gathered from a paper 
by Mr. Kitchin, on ‘Co-operation in Agriculture.” Mr. 
Kitchin himself does not regard them as difficulties; at least 
he says that the nine conditions which are indispensable 
to agricultural success are well within the reach of Co- 
operation. As regards the first of these conditions, we 
confess that we should have liked to see some attempt at an 
explanation how it is to be realised under a system of co- 
operation. ‘There will be required,” says Mr. Kitchin, “ suf- 
ficient capital to work the business without stint.” We are at 
one with Mr. Kitchin as to the necessity of this condition, Sut 
we do not see how it is to be realised under co-operation. By 
co-operation, whether in agriculture or in any other form of 
production, we understand the association of workmen mean- 
ing, first, to live by their labour, and next, to share among 
themselves any profits that remain over, after they have paid 





themselves for their labour. Where, in this system, is the 
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rovision for ‘ sufficient capital to work the business without 
stint?” It cannot be contributed by the workmen, because it 
must be contributed beforehand, and the workman who has 
saved enough to become a buyer of shares is seldom met 
with; and, when met with, may be disposed to invest his 
savings on better security. But if the capital is to be raised, 
some one must be found to take shares, and then the direction 
of the concern will no longer be in the hands of the workmen. 
The shareholders in a Co-operative Society will expect to have 
the management of the capital they have contributed equally 
with the shareholders in any other Joint-Stock Company. The 
workmen will simply sell their labour tc the Company on the 
same terms that they would sell it to any other employer. 
Here and there, perhaps, people may be found who are so 
interested in the success of co-operation, that they may 
lend the workmen the money, either without interest, or 
at an interest quite out of proportion to the risk they 
run of losing their capital. But this is hardly a conting- 
ency which can be described as “well within the reach 
of co-operation.” Mr. Kitchin suggests that one of the 
obstacles which have stood in the way of co-operative farming 
is that it has usually been attempted “ under the friendly, but 
perhaps cooling, shadow of some local patron.” If by ‘‘patron” 
is meant a man who finds the money to buy stock and work 
the farm, and who is willing to lend it on easy terms, we fear 
that when co-operative agriculture has escaped from this friendly 
but cooling shadow, it is likely to suffer from a drought of 
means wherewith to carry on the undertaking. In the sense of 
some arrangement between the capitalist and the workman 
by which the latter may have an interest in the success of his 
labour over and above the wages he receives, co-operation 
may yet effect a great deal. But in the sense of an arrange- 
ment by which capital may be provided without the interven- 
tion of the capitalist, it seems to us to be little better than a 
dream. 

It is possible to preach Co-operation, with all that the word 
specifically means left out of the sermon; and this is not an 
unfair description of Lord Reay’s opening address, Co-opera- 
tion, he said, means “ getting a maximum of skill, a maximum 
of remuneration, and a minimum of waste.” That might be 
said of any form of production, in so far as it is intelligent. 
The capitalist who employs workmen whom he can dismiss at 
the end of the day aims at these objects just as much as the 
workmen who have associated themselves together to make 
the same goods. He applies to his business the best skill he 
can contribute or bring, he hopes to make the largest possible 
profits, and he is always on the watch to see that there is no 
waste, and especially none of that worst waste of all,— 
the employment of idle or inefficient workmen. These 
ends, Lord Reay went on to say, could only be attained 
by toleration of superiority, by competition, and by discipline. 
Nothing can be more true, and yet nothing, so far as we can 
see, can be less distinctly characteristic of co-operation. These 
three things have their place in business of all kinds. Where 
aman will not work for less wages than are paid to a more 
competent hand, where there is no effort to do things better 
than other people do them, and where every man does that 
which is right in his own eyes, instead of that which is 
right in the eyes of those who are set over him, a con- 
cern will fail in the long-run, whether it is carried on on the 
co-operative principle or on any other. If Lord Reay means 
that co-operation is the getting a maximum of remuneration 
for the workmen, instead of leaving the lion’s share to the 
capitalist, he is right in saying that this feature belongs to 
no other system. It would have been more to the pur- 
pose, however, if he had shown how the attainment of 
the maximum of skill, meaning by that not only the best 
labour, but the best machinery, the best buildings, and the 
best. plant generally, is to be made compatible with this 
disposition of the remuneration. Lord Reay seems to have 
fallen into the error from which a man of one class called 
upon to address men of another class so rarely escapes, the 
error of prophesying smooth things. 

It is fair to say that the difficulty of which we have been 
speaking has been got over in Distributive Co-operation. 
There are now in Great Britain 1,189 retail distribu- 
tive societies, with 575,000 members, a share capital 
of £5,747,907, and a loan capital of £1,496.145. In 
any case, therefore, working-men have found the money 
for the purchase of shares, and they have been able to 
borrow money to the extent of a million anda half. It has 
still to be ascertained, however, to what extent the conditions 
of Productive co-operation are the same as those of Distributive 





Co-operation. To all appearance, they are as distinct as pos- 
sible, and though unsuspected resemblances may hereafter be 
discovered, it cannot be too often repeated that they have not 
been discovered yet. The risk of investing money in a well- 
conducted Co-operative Store is almost inappreciable; and as 
regards many of the purchases made by the managers, the 
money received for the goods is in hand before the goods 
themselves have to be paid for. The demand for the articles 
in which Co-operative Stores ordinarily deal, bears no analogy 
to the demand on which Co-operative production must depend 
for success. It is immeasurably more constant, and it recurs 
at far shorter intervals. The existence of these differences 
may be disproved, and if this can be done, we shall be un- 
feignedly glad. But it cannot be ignored or explained away, 
without inconvenient consequences to all concerned. 


CHINESE AND AMERICANS. 


is 1849, Carlyle wrote of the “ Nigger Question” that it 

was louder than it was big, and to-day probably most 
Englishmen whose attention has been called to the Chinese 
in America would make the same remark about the “ Chinese 
Question,” believing that it is to be settled by the common- 
places about demand andsupply. Any one, however, who has 
faced the fire of both parties in the case, who has been con- 
vinced by one, converted by the other, reconverted back to his 
first view, and who has finally spent some time in the conclu- 
sion that, like another American puzzle with which we have 
lately been bored, the Chinese Question is, after all, insolublex— 
is certain that it is bigger than it is loud, and is confident that 
the principles upon which it is to be settled have not yet 
become common-place. 

So far as the question has been matter for legislation, the 
facts may be briefly stated. Not long ago, a Bill passed both 
Houses prohibiting, after a certain interval, the immigration 
of Chinese into the United States for twenty years, a few ex- 
ceptions being made in favour of Government officials, students, 
&e., duly provided with passports. This Bill was vetoed by 
President Arthur, on the ground that twenty years was not 
within the limits of the word “ reasonable,” as applied to the: 
regulation or suspension of the coming or residence of Chinese 
labourers, occurring in the treaty with China. To become 
law, the Bill would have had to be passed * over the Presi- 
dent’s veto,’—a rare measure. <A second Bill, reducing the 
prohibitive period to ten years and amending the passport 
regulations, passed both Houses, and has just received the 
President’s signature. Public opinion in the United States 
was about equally divided, the Western States favouring the 
Bill, the Eastern States opposing it. 

First, now, what is the case against the Chinaman? Given 
very briefly, it is as follows:—Chinese labourers are poured 
into the country by speculators, who make so much per head ; 
they do not immigrate, they are imported; they are practically 
slaves, bound in many ways while in America, and unable to 
return without the permission of the mysterious “ Six Com- 
panies.” Their ability to thrive where other people would 
die of starvation enables them to underbid all white labourers, 
thus temporarily to lower the rate of wages to starvation- 
point, and finally to drive all other labour from the field. 
When a Chinaman has accumulated the few hundreds of 
dollars sufficient to make him a magnate in China, he leaves 
America, and thus large sums disappear which would other- 
wise be employed in the country,—a difference like that 
between labour for productive and labour for unpro- 
ductive consumption. To secure his competence the coolie 
will engage in any labour, good or bad. Large numbers 
of them are diseased; no women come with them, or 
the few who are brought are concealed, and form one of 
the worst features of the case. All the evils of opium-eating 
are present, and “ hells” of every description spring up where 
the Chinese congregate. Owing to the inveterate race- 
prejudice and reticent habits of the Chinese, the police are 
unable to gain information or to track crime ; a periodical, in- 
discriminate raid is almost the only form of police supervision. 
They are on an entirely different footing from all other immi- 
grants, for they take no interest in the country, share none of 
its ideas and have no ambition to do so, persistently refuse all 
naturalisation, and even make arrangements to ensure their 
burial in China, should they die in America, thus—as a 
* spread-eagle ’ orator recently said in Congress—* refusing a 
grave in the land of liberty.” And, finally, there is no limit to 
their coming. As soon as it becomes known in China that 
a Chinese fortune can be accumulated in a few years 
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in the United States—and the speculators who make the 
profits will work hard to diffuse this information—the number 
of coolies will be enormously increased, and from the untold 
millions of China, “ Mongolian hordes” will overflow into 
California, first taking possession of a quarter of a city, then 
of a city, then of a State, sweeping all before them. When 
the white labourers are at length all crowded out, and China- 
man competes with Chinaman, the evil elements of Chinese 
civilisation will soon arise. Thus, not a certain class of labour, 
not asection of the country, but the life of the Republic itself, 
is threatened. China could send over enough of her 
subjects to do all this, without making any appreciable in- 
roads upon her population. The United States can resist the 
bad elements flowing into it at present, because these are 
swallowed up in the good population ; but what is the fusion 
that will result when the scale isturned? Simply the extinc- 
tion of American civilisation. All this is what the anti- 
Chinese agitator claims, and it must be admitted that he has 
made out a strong case. 

Now, for the defence. In the first place, the outcry has 
been raised against Chinese labour, not because it is cheap, 
but because it is good. The lazy, drunken Irishman of the 
* Sand Lots,” who wants by any shift to earn enough in a day 
to keep him idle for a week, and who is ready to fling up his hat 
for anybody for a drink, or to vote on any side for a dollar, 
has naturally a cordial hatred for the quiet, inoffensive China- 
man, who goes about his business, only anxious to work all the 
time, and who is profoundly indifferent to every political war- 
cry. It is the very men who were themselves immigrants a 
few months before who now raise the cry, ‘The Chinese 
must go!” In the second place, the talk about “* Mongolian 
hordes’ is pure nonsense; it is positively stated that the 
Chinese come from one small district only—Canton—that 
there are not more than 100,000 of them in California, 
and that their numbers are actually decreasing. Those 
who come at first represent the worst classes of China; 
in future, the better classes will come; they will not fail 
to see the advantages of American life, they will be- 
come citizens, intermarry, and be absorbed into the general 
population, just as all the other nationalities are. With 
higher earnings will come more extended needs, and the clever 
Chinaman will develop rapidly, when once he comes fairly 
under the new influences. The crime and disease are incidents 
of the beginning of the immigration ; it will be easy to refuse 
to receive diseased persons, to close the gambling-dens, and to 
stamp out the opium traffic. Third, almost apart from any 
other considerations, the proposed Bill is so contrary to all 
national tradition, is so un-American, that, should it finally be 
enforced, it will be a blot upon the country’s record incompre- 
hensible to future generations. The first words of the De- 
claration of Independence are that ‘all men are created 
equal,” and that among their inalienable rights are “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness;” the Constitution 
of the United States inveighs against distinctions be- 
cause of “race, colour, or previous condition of servitude ;” 
it is the just boast of her citizens that every man who 
comes peaceably and keeps the laws, has a right to labour 
and to the fruits of his labour; when China proposed to keep 
out the Whites, she was quickly forced into acceptance of 
these first principles of civilisation ; and now shall America 
become a laughing-stock by the adoption of the barbarian 
policy she would not tolerate in others? America had her 
origin in the idea of human freedom and “ expansion ;” on 
this idea her civilisation rests, and from it she draws her 
hopes of perpetuity. To set at naught this fundamental 
principle, in order to correct a merely local and temporary 
difficulty or to favour any class of the community, would be, 
as the Member for Wisconsin put it, “like drawing blood from 
the human body to quench its thirst.” And finally, the 
keenest argument against this proposed legislation is found 
in the fact that it is little more than a bid on the part 
of the Republicans for the Californian vote,—a desire to appear 
to the Californians to be “ holding the door firmly against 
the heathen rush.” “If the 100,000 Chinese in California 
had votes in their hands,’’ said a courageous Congressman from 
Ohio, “I know some men who would not vote as they do 
now.” This scheme, however, has broken down delightfully, 
for the Democrats were as warm as the Republicans in their 
support of the Bill, and so no party use can be made of it. 
And again, as the New York Nation —one of the ablest 
American papers—points out, a national legislative recognition 
of the fact that race may be an incurable defect for political 
purposes may be a very awkward precedent when the Negro 
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problem comes up again, as it is pretty certain to do, 
regards naturalisation, also, even if it is admitted that the 
Chinese will never become American citizens, this should be 
considered—so this party thinks—a great advantage. The 
wholesale enfranchisement of the Negroes, they think, was 
sad blunder; there are thousands of white voters whose votes 
are a positive harm to the community; America should wel- 
come heartily a large body of faithful workers who are quite 
content to be governed. 

These are the arguments for the defence, and there is no 
mistaking the fact that, if not convincing, they are at least 
strong. Each side presents so good a case, that though 
we may not fall into the predicament of the Dutch judge, and 
decide in favour of them both, we are still unable to offer a 
ready-made solution. It has been suggested that a few mil- 
lions of Chinese should be imported into the interior of Africa, 
to struggle for existence with the Blacks; and that when, like 
the Kilkenny Cats, the Chinese and the Africans had killed 
each other off, the ingenious American should step in and 
possess the land. And this jocular solution is, perhaps, as 
good a one as can be offered at the present time. It seems 
plain that the United States cannot ultimately prohibit the 
immigration of the Chinese, although this immigration is un- 
doubtedly an evil, and that the solution of the question will 
have to be found in the humble field of experience. 

Our reasons for thinking the Chinese Question bigger than 
it is loud do not appear, however, in any of the above argu- 
ments. Space compels us to give them very briefly. The 
result of the unlimited immigration of cheap labour to the 
United States will be to foster still further the enormous com- 
mercial developments, glorious to apostrophise when times are 
good, but fraught with fearful ruin when times are bad. It 
will enrich the capitalist and the “ railway king,” while im- 
poverishing the labourer, thus making the inequalities in 
society greater than at present; and from these inequalities spring 
most of the evils of our times. Richer rich and poorer poor,— 
this is all that is needed to bring corruption into American or 
any other politics, to sap the ideas of the Republic, to ensure 
the ultimate wreck of its civilisation; and this is precisely 
what “Chinese cheap labour” will produce. Still, we are 
convinced that the solution is not to be found in restrictive 
legislation. That, at best, would be but to postpone the evil 
day,—a half-measure, like prohibition, or the suppression of 
free speech in Germany, or military law in the Nihilistic dis- 
tricts; or, to take the latest example, like undiscriminating 
coercion in Ireland. 

The truth is that in this Chinese antinomy, our neighbours 
across the water are face to face with a very big problem. The 
weightiest questions of modern times—capital and labour, the 
franchise, democratic institutions themselves—are visible be- 
hind this “ heathen Chinee ;” and, unfortunately, this is not 
an age of great statesmen in America. It is an age of ignorant 
politicians, and, therefore, of corrupt politics, of commercial 
intrigues, of a plainly visible relaxing of public delicacy, if not 
of actual morality; and with President Arthur deliberately 
undoing much of the good which Garfield began, the 
momentary outlook is anything but bright. 








THOUGHT-READING AND BRAIN-WAVES. 
N the new number of the Nineteenth Century there is a paper, 
for which three well-known writers make themselves re- 
sponsible, laying a solid foundation at least for an investi- 
gation of the highest possible interest,—an investigation of the 
mode in which mind is sometimes found to communicate 
with mind without any audible or visible signs passing 
between the two. Professor Barrett,—a distinguished pupil of 
Professor Tyndall's, and a man for whose complete impartiality 
of mind the present writer believes that he himself can answer,— 
Mr. Edmund Gurney, and Mr. F, W. H. Myers, both of them 
excellent writers, who have shown, in more than one direction, 
how little they are disposed to accept inclinations to believe for 
evidence of truth, have had the opportunity of making experiments 
in what, for the want of a better term, they call Thought-reading, 
on the children of a particular family in which this power of dis- 
cerning, without communication, what occupies the attention 
of other persons present with them, seems to be singularly well 
developed. We will first give our readers the general condi- 
tions of the experiments made, and a sample of them, and then 
a summary of the results :— 


‘“‘ Before proceeding, however, to an account of the precise results 
obtained on the last visit by the present writers, it will be convenient 
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to give a general sketch of the character and method of the inquiry. 
This has taken place partly in Mr. C s house, and partly in lodg- 
ings or in a private room of an hotel, occupied by some of our 
number. Having selected at random one child, whom we desired to 
leave the room and wait at some distance, we would choose a card 
from a pack, or write on paper a number or a name which occurred 
to us at the moment. Generally, but not always, this was shown to 
the members of the family present in the room; but no one member 
was always present, and we were sometimes entirely alone. We 
then recalled the child, one of us always assuring himself that, when 
the door was suddenly opened, she was at a considerable distance 
(in their own house at the further end of a passage), though this 
was usually a superfluity of caution, as our habit was to avoid all 
utterance of what was chosen. Before leaving the room, the child 
had been informed of the general nature of the test we intended to 
select, a8, ‘This will be a card,’ or ‘ This will be a name.’ On re- 
entering she stood—sometimes turned by us with her face to the wall, 
oftener with her eyes directed towards the ground, and usually 
close to us, and remote from her family—for a period of 
silence varying from a few seconds to a minute, till she called out to 
ns some number, card, or whatever it might be. If this was in- 
correct, we usually allowed a second trial, and occasionally a third. 
At short intervals another child was chosen or a different test applied. 
To give an example: the following results were obtained on the 
evening of April 12th, in the presence of two of our number and the 
family. The first attempt of one of the children was to state (with- 
out searching) the hiding-place of some small object, the place 
having been chosen by ourselves, with the full range of the house, 
and then communicated to the other members of the family. This 
was effected in one case only out of four. The next attempt was to 
give the name of some familiar object agreed on in the child’s 
absence, as ‘sponge,’ ‘ pepper-castor,’ &c. This was successful on a 
first trial in six cases out of fourteen. We then chose a card from a 
full pack in the child’s absence, and called upon her to name it on 
her return. This was successful at once in six cases out of thirteen. 
We then tried holding small objects in the hand, as a ‘latch-key,’ a 
‘ half-sovereign,’ a ‘green ball’—which were at once rightly named 
in five cases out of six. A harder trial was now introduced. The 
maid-servant having left the room, one of us wrote down the name 
‘Michael Davitt,’ showed it round, and then put the paper in his 
pocket. The door was now opened, and the girl recalled from the end of 
the passage. She stood close to the door amid absolute silence, and 
with her eyes on the ground—all of us meanwhile fixing our atten- 
tion on the appointed name—and gave after a few seconds the name 
‘Michael,’ and then almost immediately, ‘ Davitt.’ To avoid any 
association of ideas, we then chose imaginary names, made up by 
ourselves at the moment, as ‘Samuel Morris,’ ‘John Thomas Parker,’ 
‘Phoebe Wilson.’ The names were given correctly in toto at the 
first trial in five cases out of ten. Three cases were complete failures, 
and in two the names given bore a strong resemblance to those 
selected by us, ‘Jacob Williams’ being given as ‘Jacob Wild,’ and 
‘Emily Walker’ as ‘’Enry Walker.’ ” 


And now for the general results :— 





“The outline of results during the present investigation, which 
extended over six days, stands as follows :—Altogether, 382 trials were 
made. In the case of letters of the alphabet, of cards, and of numbers 
of two figures, the chances against success on a first trial would 
naturally be 25 to 1, 51 to 1, and 89 to 1, respectively; in the case 
of surnames they would, of course, be indefinitely greater. Cards were 
far most frequently employed, and the odds in their case may be 
taken as a fair medium sample ; according to which, out of the whole 
series of 382 trials, the average number of successes at the first attempt 
by an ordinary guesser would be 7}. Of our trials, 127 were successes 
on the first attempt, 56 on the second, 19 on the third, making 202 in 
all. On most of the occasions of failure, 180 in number, second trials 
were made; but in some cases the guesser professed inability, and 
declined to make more than one, and in others we allowed three; no 
trial beyond the third was ever allowed. During the last day or two 
of trial, after it had occurred to us to notice the point, we found that 
of the failures to guess a card at the first trial, those wrong both in 
suit and number were a small minority. Our most striking piece of 
success, when the thing selected was divulged to none of the family, 
was five cards running named correctly on a first trial; the odds 
against this happening once in our series were considerably over a 
million to one. We had altogether a good many similar batches, the 
two longest runs being eight consecutive successes, once with cards 
and once with names; where the adverse odds in the former case 
were over 142 millions to one, and in the latter something incalculably 
greater.” 


Anybody who knows Professor Barrett and his colleagues will 
be perfectly satisfied that there is here a solid residuum of fact, 
to be explained by some explanation other than collusion, 
though in what direction that explanation should be looked for, 
is a question to which the present. paper offers very little clue. 
The writers could not even make up their minds whether, 
in the case of the names, the first suggestion made itself 
to the children’s minds as a visual or as an audible im- 
pression,—the mistake of “ Wild” for “ William” looks more 
like an imperfect viswal impression ; while another mistake re- 
corded, that of “Chester” for “ Leicester,” looks more like a 
confusion of sounds. Very probably, the way in which the first 
impression was produced on the child depended on the way in 
which the name fixed upon was realised by the sitters. If 
they were thinking chiefly of its appearance as a printed word, 
probably the child would first come upon a visual impression ; 





while if they were thinking chiefly of its sound to the inner ear, 
the child’s mind would be first led to an audible impression. We 
should like to see a number of experiments in which the investiga- 
tor should very carefully watch his own mind, and predetermine 
so far as possible to limit his mind to the visual or audible form 
of the name, or, in certain cases, to a mixture of the two. For 
instance, suppose the name fixed upon was Betty Foy, the 
sitter might first fix his mind on the name in its printed form, 
and then immediately recall vividly Wordsworth’s rhyme for it, 
the “idiot boy ;” and it would be very curious to observe 
whether in the name as reproduced there would be any con- 
fusion between “Foy” and “boy.” It seems clear that in relation 
to the experiments on cards, the impression was generally visual ; 
but, no doubt, this might be sufficiently accounted for by the 
fact that the experimenters themselves probably found it easier 
to think of the image of the card than of the mere name 
of the card. “The seven of diamonds being chosen, the 
guesses were, six of diamonds and seven of hearts,” 
where in both cases the colour was right. On the other 
hand, we are told that “the three of spades being 
chosen, the guesses were, queen of spades and three of dia- 
monds.” In that last case, we should be inclined to suppose 
that some one of the sitters had been repeating within himself 
the name of the card chosen, since the word “queen” has the 
same vowel-sound as “three ;” whereas the queen of spades has 
no resemblance at all as a picture to the three of spades. But 
whether the child’s first impression would or would not invariably 
follow the predominant impression of the questioner is a point of 
great interest, which might, we think, be easily determined by 
a sufficient number of previously-devised and carefully-varied 
experiments. 

But even if it were to be distinctly proved, as we should sup- 
pose to be the more probable event, that the child’s mode of 
coming at the name or object thought of, always followed the pre- 
dominant mode in which that name or object was impressed on the 
mind of the questioner, we should not have advanced far towards 
answering the great question of all, namely, whether the mode of 
transmission from mind to mind be, as it is in common writing 
or speech, first a transmission of energy from the mind of 
the questioner to some material medium, resulting in the 
impression on that medium of new qualities, and then a 
passage back again from the material medium to the mind 
of the child,—or, on the other hand, a direct flash from one 
mind to the other. The editor of the Nineteenth Century suggests 
the former explanation, which, indeed, he broached in these 
columns thirteen years ago, on January 30th, 1869. This 
view, if we understand it rightly, is, that though one important 
link in the ordinary chain of communication is dropped, namely, 
the written letters or the spoken sounds, the process is otherwise 
the same as usual, namely, that the mental conception gives rise 
to some appropriate vibration in the brain of the questioner, 
which would ordinarily result in either speech or writing, and 
that this vibration excites sympathetically,—just as the vibra- 
tion of one pendulum will cause the vibration of a neighbour- 
ing pendulum of the same period of oscillation,—a vibration 
in the brain of the child which suggests to him the very word 
or object that was present to the mind of the questioner. 

It is obvious that there are no data in existence at all ade- 
quate for the discussion of the theory here proposed. Since 
Mr. Knowles first made his suggestion,—a suggestion which 
another correspondent claims to have separately originated,— 
the phonograph has been invented, which certainly carries home 
very vividly to our minds how certain it is that the vibrations 
in the atmosphere caused by the human voice are the sole 
causes of those impressions on the auditory nerves which we 
speak of as if they were the very voices of our friends themselves. 
The phonograph, indeed, bottles these vibrations for us, and 
gives them out again at any distance of time, even though the 
voice itself thus reproduced be silent for ever. This invention does 
not, of course, in the least help us to understand how those same 
class of vibrations can be produced either in the auditory nerves, or 
the visual nerves, without any audible or visible intermediate link, 
which are produced in those nerves by the help of those vibra- 
tions of sound or light to which the voice, or the writer’s pen, 
gives rise. But it does seem to add something of force to the 
suggestion that, if you could only account in any way for the 
production of a given set of vibrations in the auditory or 
visual nerves, without the intervention of sound or light, you 
might account for what is usually called thought-reading, without 
any deviation from the ordinary process by which we get access to 
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each others’ thoughts, except such deviation as may be involved 


in the skipping of a particular link in the chain, a link which is 
usually ,nodoubt, an absolutely essential link. What Mr. Knowles 
would argue, we suppose, is that if there be any mode in which 
the same effect on the nerves of the children who were the sub- 
jects of these experiments could be conceived as having been 
produced, without a spoken or a written word, as would have 
been certainly produced by speech or writing, then that 
mode of explaining the phenomena would be more in keep- 
ing with the experience we have, than the assumption 
of any totally new mode of affecting the mind of another 
of which we have no experience. And he would suggest, 
as at least a possibility, that the vibrations set up in the 
nerves of the investigators might possibly communicate, through 
the ether, faint copies of themselves direct to the auditory or 
visual nerves of the children, copies which, faint as they might 
be, would yet suffice to awaken in their minds the same images 
which the vibrations of the air produced by the speaking voice 
ordinarily send to the ear, or the waves of light reflected from 
a written word ordinarily send to the eye. 

We do not think, however, that the argument from analogy is, 
in this case, of any great worth. While we remain so utterly 
unable as we are at present, to explain how any vibration in a 
nervous tissue is translated into any thought, we have hardly 
the means of judging whether it be more probable that, in 
abnormal cases, where the ordinary physical instruments of 
communication are absent, their agency is supplied by other 
physical instruments of the same kind, though of indefinitely 
greater delicacy and subtlety, or is not supplied at all. One 
thing we may say, that if Mr. Knowles’s theory were true, there 
ought to be, we should suppose, an indefinitely greater amount 
of success when four or five “brain-waves” of the same sort 
are originated at the same moment, in four or five co-operating 
brains, than there should be when only one of those brain-waves 
is thus originated. But so far as the paper of Professor Barrett 
and his friends goes, this does not appear to be the case. At 
least, they make no mention of any evidence of the sort; and 
some of the most curious facts bearing on the subject,—such 
as those enumerated in Mr. Knowles’s original letter to the 
Spectator, on January 30th, 1869,—attest, if they attest any- 
thing, the astounding power of a single and quite separate mind 
to influence another single and quite separate mind, even 
though, as happened in one of the cases mentioned, these be 
separated from each other by the whole diameter of the earth. 
The theory of “brain-waves”’ is at present a mere guess, and so 
far as the known facts go, they do not appear to us to suggest 
the importance of the co-operation of many separate minds in 
the origination of the supposed influence. But the physical 
explanation suggested, admitting as it does of cumulative effects 
in proportion to the number of waves directed at the same 
moment to the same brain, should, we think, involve this, and 
ean hardly be a true explanation if it does not admit of this 


verification, 
( UR excellent correspondent, “ W. W.,” thinks he has quite 
disposed of our recent argument about the value of 
Exercise, but we fail to see that he has even touched it. He 
says that Dr. Jaeger, of Zurich, apparently a German Dr. 
Richardson—a man, that is, with valuable ideas of hygiene, but 
disposed to ride them to death—has shown that children who 
are exercised in gymnastics are seldomer ill than children who 
are not, and that Prussian soldiers in the third year of their 
enlistment increase in weight, and “ W. W.” holds that these 
are conclusive evidences of the value of exercise. They seem to 
us, on the contrary, entirely inconclusive. The Prussian Army 
includes men of every grade, but the immense majority of the men 
in the ranks must be peasants’ sons of ages ranging from nineteen 
to twenty-two, who have all their lives been inured to labour, and 
who probably work much harder at home, certainly for longer 
hours, than they do in barracks. Their quantum of exercise is not 
increased, but rather decreased, by their enlistment, the change in 
their physique being due, not to more exercise, but to regulated 
exercise taken at stated hours, to regular sleep, to enforced 
sobriety, and to a diet carefully calculated to develop the maxi- 
mum of strength. The protected character of the soldiers’ 
life, its monotonous regularity, and its freedom from anxiety, 
also tend strongly at the usual age of enlistment to bodily 
development, so much so, that in England, where military 
gymnastics are not compulsory, weedy, unwholesome lads 
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swell, in two years, into broad-chested, finely - developed 
soldiers, who, however, are certainly not specially exempt 
from illness. No deduction drawn from such a fact, or from 
the admitted value of exercise to children, whose instinct it ig 
to use their muscles and their lungs to the utmost, and, there. 
fore, to habituate them to their future functions, can bear upon 
the question—the only one we discussed—whether very mode. 
rate exercise is sufficient to maintain fair health and vitality in 
sedentary adults. We might as well argue that because a 
child’s lungs are the better for shouting, therefore the 
best cure for consumption would be to bawl for an hour 
a day upon a hill-top. Dr. Jaeger says men must be 
the better for much exercise, because exercise makes the 
muscles firm, and firm muscle is less liable to disease than 
flaccid muscle ; but, ordinary health being granted, where is his 
evidence of that ? Asa rule, working-men take diseases quite ag 
readily and quite as hardly as their superiors. The evidence 
of trainers goes to show that men in training, with their 
splendidly hardened muscles, are peculiarly liable,to some forms 
of disease, while actuaries nearly all the world over assert that 
women of the comfortable classes may be trusted implicitly to 
outlive men. They throw away business worth millions a year 
upon that hypothesis, which is disputed only by the advisers on 
whom pushing American annuity offices seem to rely. Puta 
Pomeranian regiment and a thousand well-fed English women 
under the same malarious influence, and we venture to say five 
soldiers will die for three women. 

“Ww. W.,” and, we may add, several other correspondents 
mistake our proposition altogether. We never dreamed of deny- 
ing that moderate exercise had a beneficial effect on health; 
use must benefit all things made for use. Our contention is 
that moderate exercise is healthy, but that the definition of 
“ moderation’ must vary in accordance with the general habit, 
and that men habitually sedentary may retain their health, and 
above all, their vitality, with very little exercise, so little as to 
suggest a doubt whether for them it is not fresh air rather than 
muscular exertion which is required. Thousands of men live hap- 
pily without walking two miles a day, or taking stated exercise 
of any kind. “ W. W.” says he tried a sedentary life, and found 
his liver go wrong, while it became healthy when he took to driving 
a tricycle. That is very likely indeed, but he does not tell us 
whether, while sedentary, he had any exercise at all or life in 
the open air, and in any case his experience is no proof that the 
majority of sedentary persons, who are exempt from sick head- 
aches, would be benefited by a severe course of tricycling. 
“W.W.” says himself that when he bought his tricycle he 
gave up smoking, which with many men intensifies all the evil 
effects of sitting; while he must also, ea necessitate, have passed 
much extra time in the open air, and air, too, in his case, as pure 
and bracing as that of mountains. Exercise with him acted like 
medicine on the diseased—he was diseased, for his appetite was 
gone—but though blue-pill is good for some sedentary persons, all 
sedentary persons do not necessarily benefit by blue-pill. His 
advantage from violent exercise is no proof that other men with- 
out it do not retain health. As a matter of fact, we see they do, 
though it is a health of its own kind, a health which is not that 
of athletes. They cannot acquire this, or even that kind of 
robust health which makes the mere sense of living a pleasure, 
without a different course of life; but then they do not desire 
this health, knowing that it diminishes, except with the 
rarest temperaments, mental vigour, and that it renders the 
sedentary life to which they are condemned disgusting. 
Did “ W. W.” never feel what it was, after a long holiday in 
the open air, with much exercise, to “ get into harness again,” 
—-how the body resented its new quietude, and the brain craved 
to continue its attitude of rest? Or did he never sit down to 
write after a five-miles walk ? 

We have not, and had not, the slightest desire to depreciate 
exercise. If aman feels that it benefits him, let him take it, by 
all means, provided he is not neglecting more immediate duties. 
But we dislike the professional fashion of declaring that health 
is all-important, that there is only one sort of health, and that 
to this health exercise of so many hours a day is an absolute 
essential. It is like the declaration, so popular twenty years 
ago, that all children ‘should be bathed at all seasons in cold 
water,*a craze which cost hundreds of lives. Efficiency is 
indispensable to all men, but health is not, at least not the 
rude health which such theorists understand by the word. 
Entire classes of men are better without it,—that is, are more 
efficient for their life-work, which it is as much their duty to do 
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as it is the duty of the soldier to keep himself in marching 
order. So far from there being only one kind of health, there 
are a dozen, and one of them constantly belongs to sedentary 
persons, who do in a day an immense quantity of exhausting 
work, and nevertheless enjoy a singular immunity from disease. 
The late Lord Lyndhurst, quite a special example of perfect 
vitality maintained to extreme old age, did not keep him- 
self in health by jumping or gymnastics, any more than 
the old priests do, who at four-score show less effect from 
bad climates than young soldiers. Such men have all their 
lives the full use of their faculties, and exemption from all 
suffering, except depression; and that suffices to them, and 
should suffice. Their life-work requires low but persistent 
health, and to say that they ought to seek other work, because 
it allows of eight hours of exercise, and is, therefore, healthier, 
is to tell soldiers that they might find healthier places than 
barracks. Very likely; but if they can live and not die in 
barracks, and their duty requires barrack life, what more need 
we said? Life cannot be uniform, nor is the condition of an 
athlete ready to run four miles at any speed the ideal one for 
any men except athletes. If pursiness helps your work, then, 
up to the point where life is in question, grow pursy. That is 
just as much a duty as it is for a soldier to cultivate the lean 
fardihood which Dr. Jaeger, quite justly, so much admires in 
him. As to exercise being the condition of any health at all, it 
is only true thus far,—that each man requires exercise in pro- 
portion to his usual habit. If that is active, he requires much ; 
if sedentary, very little, though how little is undecided. The 
health required in order to row healthily in a match is not 
svanted, when the business to be done is to sit healthily in a 
chair, and it is only an aggravation to tell the sitter that 
health is obtainable only by not sitting for the necessary 
time. 

There is another reason why severe exercise does not always 
benefit the sedentary, to which we have not alluded, and of 
which we can give no satisfactory explanation. Exercise taken un- 
willingly, whatever its results, has results different from exercise 
willingly taken. A correspondent, whose letter is unfortunately 
too long for insertion, gives a perfect illustration of this. He 
says that a gamekeeper, whose business is walking and standing 
about all day, would, if set to inspect a picture-gallery closely, 
be fatigued, painfully fatigued in two hours, and we all know 
that this is true. A convict can be killed by a week’s labour 
which, if he were free and well paid, he would accomplish 
without injury. A “constitutional ’—that is, a walk of defi- 
aite length undertaken without an object—is so abhorrent to 
some men, that they absolutely cannot get through it without 
unendurable fatigue. Strong men who, from want of subjects 
of reflection, happen not to like “ deck-pacing ”’—the aimless 
walking up and down in which some feeble men, and a very few 
women, delight—feel, when forced to do it, a fatigue which 
speedily becomes insupportable, and would produce, if the 
exercise were protracted, exhaustion, or even fainting. That 
peculiar form of the relation between mind and body has never, 
we believe, been quite satisfactorily explained, any more than 
the extreme exhaustion which sometimes follows walking in 
sleep; but nobody doubts its existence, and that is at least one 
argument against excessive exercise for the sedentary. They 
hate it, in spite of all arguments; and exercise which you hate 
undoubtedly produces extra fatigue. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


———— 
EXERCISE AND HEALTH; OR, THE VALUE OF 
EXERCISE. 


(From A CORRESPONDENT.] 
‘1g very day on which the article on “The Value of Exercise ” 
appeared in the Spectator, a lecture on the same subject was 
delivered at Zurich, by Dr. Jaeger, of Stuttgart, a gentleman 
whose theories touching the influence of exercise and clothing 
on health have lately made considerable stir in Germany and 
Switzerland. As the lecture was not only highly interesting, 
Dut, in a certain sense, an answer to the article, a brief state- 
ment of the Doctor’s views may prove not uninteresting to your 
readers. Dr. Jaeger’s attention was first directed to the value 
of exercise, by his own ill-health, the result, as he afterwards 
discovered, of a too sedentary life. He noticed that wild 
animals, though they take no thought for their health, are 
nearly always whole; and he asked himself,—Wherein lies the 





difference between soundness and delicacy of constitution, and 
whence arises predisposition to disease? To resolve these 
questions, he began a series of observations on the effect 
of gymnastic exercises on the human body. He com- 
pared the health of school children, who went through 
a regular course of gymuastics, with those who did not, 
and he found that the absences (from illness) among the 
former were forty per cent. less than among the latter. In 
another gymnasium, the difference was eighteen per cent. In 
a girls’ school, in which gymnastic exercises were regularly 
given, the absences were almost nil. Dr. Jaeger next turned 
his attention to the Army. He found that soldiers in the third 
year of their service had a much higher specific weight than 
newly-enlisted recruits. The mortality among third-year soldiers 
is, moreover, thirty-six per cent. less than among second-year 
soldiers ; and among the latter it is thirty-four per cent. less than 
among recruits in the first year of their service. Still more 
significant is the fact, that the deaths of the older soldiers 
from typhoid and kindred diseases are relatively fewer than 
among new-comers and second-year men. The proportion of 
those attacked is less, the proportion of those who recover is 
greater. Dr. Jaeger ascribes these results to drill and 
gymnastics. “Exercise,” he says, “by draining the body of 
its superfluous moisture hardens the flesh, and hard flesh is 
sounder than soft flesh. Sweating baths produce a like effect. 
They draw moisture from the blood, and quicken the renewal of 
the body.” From these facts the Doctor draws the conclusion 
that hardness of flesh is the distinctive mark of robust 
health, softness of flesh a never-failing sign of delicacy 
of constitution. The soft-fleshed are more liable to disease, by 
reason of their diluted blood. The difference between these and 
the hard-fleshed is the difference between milk fresh from the 
cow, which sours on exposure to the air,and condensed milk, 
which is almost impervious to atmospheric influences. Exercise 
and perspiration, moreover, are powerful remedial agents, in 
that they often enable the body to get rid of the germs of infec- 
tious disorders before they produce positive illness. But, in Dr. 
Jaeger’s opinion, exercise and perspiration will not induce 
sufficient hardness of flesh for perfect health, unless the right sort 
of clothing be worn. The right thing in clothing is woollen next 
the skin. Hence flannel shirts should be worn all the year 
round. <A piece of moist jflannel, he says, laid on the breast of 
a fever patient will reduce the pulse in a few minutes from thirty 
to forty per cent. He has further ascertained, by actual ad- 
measurement, that the body wastes less, and therefore renews 
itself more slowly, when clad in cotton or linen, than when clad 
woollen clothing. The reason of this is that whereas woollen 
tends to draw the blood to the surface of the skin, cotton and 
linen do the reverse. 

The Doctor has a theory that woollen acts as a sort of dis- 
infectant. If you put a piece of linen and a piece of flannel 
on your breast for a few days, he says, the linen will have an 
unpleasant odour, while the flannel will smell as sweetly as at 
first. For this reason, woollen garments do not require to be 
washed, and, as a matter of fact they are not washed. But with 
strange inconsistency, people, albeit they have their cotton 
shirts frequently washed, never think of having the cotton 
linings of their woollen clothes similarly purified. Linings do 
more harm than good, and if flannel-shirts be worn, waistcoats 
are superfluous. The colour of clothing is another matter of 
great importance. Undyed stuffs are the best, and among 
colours, indigo-blue and blue-black materials are most conducive 
to the preservation of health. 

So far, Dr. Jaeger; and now, with your permission, I will 
give a leaf out of my own experience bearing upon your article 
and his lecture. I live in the country, my general health is 
and has been good,—that is to say, I have never had any 
serious illness; but I am a writer by profession, my “ way of 
life” (as Dr. Jaeger says his was, before he gave his attention 
to gymnastics and woollen clothing) is “ sitting,” and for years 
I have suffered from occasional bilious headaches, which, although 
not very severe, was sufficiently acute to stop all literary work 
—sometimes for two days in succession—while they lasted. As 
I am very abstemious, never walk less than four or five miles 
every day, and faithfully observe the maximum of early to bed 
and early to rise, 1 concluded that my headaches were constitu- 
tional; and under the belief that I should never get rid of them, 
bore the trouble as I*best could. It did not occur to me that 
the two or three cigars a day that I was in the habit of smoking 
could do me any harm, or that with more exercise I should have 
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better health. But it came to pass that some three months ago 
that I abandoned smoking, and bought a tricycle. I was led to 
give up smoking by reading an article in Knowledge, by Dr. 
Muir Brown, on the “ Effect of Smoking.” One of the observa- 
tions particularly struck me. Replying to the argument that 
smoking is good, because it checks waste of tissue, he observed 
that this is precisely the reason why smoking is bad, and that the 
only possession which it is a man’s duty to waste is his body, new 
tissue being in every respect better than old. The tricycle made in 
this direction. It wasted tissue. You can get more exercise by an 
hour’s tricycling, and with less fatigue, than by three hours’ walk- 
ing. There is an exhilaration about it, too, that a pedestrian never 
knows, and which can only be compared to that enjoyed by 
riding a good horse. As for perspiring, you perspire enough, 
especially if the day be warm, to satisfy Dr. Jaeger’s most rigid 
requirements, and make your flesh as hard as the hide of a 
German soldier after two years’ gymnastics. 

When I gave up my cigars and took to tricycling, I had no 
idea of curing my headaches. But they are cured. I have hardly 
had a headache since, and I eat almost twice as much as I used 
to eat. I sleep well, and my general health could not easily be 
better. In conclusion, let me recommend all my literary brethren 
who are conscious of not taking sufficient exercise, all whose 
muscles are flabby, livers torpid, and nights restless, to try 
tricycling, and drop smoking, and any other habit which may 
tend to check waste of tissue, and retard that rapid renewal of 
the body which is the condition of physical soundness.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. W. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Qe 

WORDSWORTH'’S WEAKNESS. 

(TO THE EpiTror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’) 
Sir,—I have read your article in last week’s Spectator on Mrs. 
Oliphant and Wordsworth, and I take the liberty of addressing 
to you a few remarks on the latter. I shall boldly state my 
objections to what you say in this article, making little mention 
of the points in which I agree with you, which are by far the 
majority. 

In the first place, you make Wordsworth’s chief fault to lie in 
the “ gritty,” little, prose words and ideas which his inability to 
“fuse” his imagination with event renders him at all times 
liable to. This, I believe, is a fair statement of your assertion, 
though not having the Spectator by me, I may have slightly 
misstated it. You give two good examples from his poems of 
how little, “gritty” bits of language mar a beautiful poem. And 
having done this, I think Iam right in saying you leave us with- 
out any further explanation of these temporary lapses of Words- 
worth’s into prose. Inability to fuse his imagination with 
event, is your final criticism on the subject. It is misleading, 
because many must think you mean that Wordsworth wanted 
powers of poetical expression which other poets possessed. This 
is evidently not your meaning, however, as any one may sees 
from your high estimate of Wordsworth as a poet. Yet you 
give us nothing more definite. 

After this bold objection to the criticism, it is my duty 
to put forth an explanation of my own which may account 
for the “ gritty” little bits, and the occasional lapses 
into prose of which Wordsworth is guilty. It is Wordsworth’s 
elevation of thought and loneliness of spirit which are the 
real causes of his lapses into prose. A man may live in the 
finest scenery of England, as he did, without acquiring an all- 
For Words- 
worth has all Milton’s elevation of thought, with none of Milton's 
carnal and richly objective imagination ; he is often more remote 
in speaking of this earth in summer, than Milton is in speaking 
of Chaos. All that is external, and the outward dress of poetry, 
is more difficult to Wordsworth than it has probably been to 
any great poet, before or since; even the transembing of his 
poems he never had patience for. 


sufficing stock of sublime ideas and language. 


Since, then, his imagination 
did not readily suggest poetical imagery, music, and language, 
his judgment, too, inevitably failed him ; he mistook the sugges- 
tions of contiguity and chance for emotional suggestions. More- 
over, may not the weariness and strain of unrelieved elevation 
account somewhat for his choice of unpoetic material? We know 
that Mendelssohn found it sometimes necessary to count the 
tiles on a house, as a relief from long-sustained musical com- 
position, Even so Wordsworth continually felt,— 


‘Me this unchartered freedom tires, 
I feel the weight of chance desires.’ 











No poet owed more to little objects which relieved his strain of 
thought. He felt grateful to them; he loved them when, as in 
the case of a flower, the humble object did him this service, ang 
was beautiful in itself. Again, his prosaic lapses do not arise, 
as Cowper's do, from a wish to be didactic; and what you say of 
his ever improving the occasion, is surely a concession to 
Wordsworth’s opponents. But this concerns my second objec. 
tion to what you say in your article. 

You make a great point of Wordsworth’s habit of getting 
more imagination out of an event than it holds. And the poem 
you quote, “ Anecdote for Fathers,” bears out what you say, 
But only the preceding poem to this, “ We Are Seven,” is g 
narrative poem, simple and unforced throughout. It was, surely, 
not Wordsworth’s habit to force his imagination, but only his 
occasional inability to find adequate objects, and his mistaken 
opinion that what gave him relief and strength must be poetical. 
In “ The Idiot Boy,” it cannot be said he gets more imagination 
out of the event than it holds, nor that he “ improves the occa- 
sion.” What he does get is, as you say, beautiful description, 
and also (what he intended, rather) a pathos of feeling which 
reaches real poetry and a climax in,— 

“ She darts as with a torrent’s force, 
She almost has o’erturned the horse, 
And fast she holds her Idiot Boy.” 
But most of the poem is not poetical. It was a mistaken choice 
of subject. Yet, as a “ poem on the affections,” it is, perhaps, 
perfect. Moreover, the central pathos was quite inspiration 
enough to bribe Wordsworth’s judgment ; nor is it extraordinary 
that, once being betrayed into an excessively prosaic subject, all 
the prosaic accompaniments should be exaggerated, the names 
of characters being only one of many such prosaic accompani- 
ments. And lastly, would you say of “ Laodomia” that more 
imaginative feeling is got out of it than the subject fairly holds? 
What Wordsworth could do, when the subject was as noble as 
the inspiration always was with him, is surely seen in this poem. 
—l an, Sir, &e., 
Owford Union Society, May 29th. 


Joseru Krixpon, 


A NEW ANALOGY. 
{To THE EpIroR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—It may seem an improper return for your kind, albeit 
severe, notice of my book, to ask to be allowed to encumber 
your pages with a few words of explanation; but the charge of 
“seriously misrepresenting ” Butler argues a levity of mind so 
inexcusable, in one who undertook a “ New Aualogy,” that I 
venture to hope you will give me leave to show that the charge: 
in question rests upon a misapprehension of (mostly) unimport- 
ant sentences, for which the author is willing to take the blame. 

1. I quite understand that our ignorance is the foundation of 
the argument from analogy, and said as much in the pase 
sage referred to, and again on page 34. All I meant was,. 
that the then state of knowledge compelled Butler to have 
recourse to it, where we are not obliged so to do. The 
typical and all-important case is the nature of sin, and, conse- 
quently, of redemption, which he expressly left as a mystery, 
and which I have been elsewhere blamed for thinking could be 
in great part cleared up by the progress of modern discovery. 

2. You affirm “that ‘Cellarius’ shares the common mistake 
of thinking that Butler argues from the difficulties in Nature,” 
&c., and that the principle of the work is contained in Butler’s 
words that “Nature and Revelution are analogous, and of a 
piece.” But Butler does not say so. What he means by “ the 
two are analogous” is plainly Nature and Jeligion, And an 
attentive study of the introduction will, I think, reveal the 
order of his thoughts somewhat as follows:—First, as in the 
passage quoted by me (page 10), there is an analogy between 
Scripture or Revelation and Nature sufficient “at least to 
answer objections.” But this analogy he will then proceed to 
apply to all religion, both natural and revealed. The moment 
he sets this before him, the analogy, so far as concerns 
Natural Religion, becomes positive, and is recognise] as such in 
the passage you quote; and so it is practically treated through- 
out the first part. But in the second part (‘to which alone this 
treatise bears any relation ”), he reverts to his original design, 
and shows (subject to the many exceptions expressly allowed 
for by me) that objections against Revelation are really objec- 
tions against Nature,—e.g., in the need of a Mediator. 

3. The charge—I venture to think an impossible charge— 
that I did not know what Butler meant by Natural Religion, 
depends upon the misapprehension that I intended by the sen- 
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tence “combining nature, or, if the expression be preferred, 


natural religion, and revelation together,” to paraphrase 
Butler’s definition, “ Revelation is the republication of N atural 
Religion.” But I can only assure you that, for reasons which 
it is not possible to explain, but to which I yielded with regret, 
[excluded Natural Religion from the scope of my work, leaving 
it, I hope, to some more competent successor. By the solitary 
(parenthetical and concessive) use of the words in that sentence, 
I merely meant to indicate that if we regarded Nature, as Thad 
just been doing, in the light of asking religious questions for 
Revelation to answer, then the term Natural Religion might be 
used concerning it, Agnosticism (which admits this much) not- 
withstanding. Again, I was anxious at the moment not to 
seem to be excluding the theistic view of Nature, as modern 
apologists too often do. 

4, Lastly, in seeking to lay down a common basis for Christ- 
janity for purposes of discussion, I did but follow Butler him- 
self, and the prevalent opinion of the present time, as thus ex- 
pressed by Dr. Newman, “ The Bible is the record of the whole 
yevealed faith ; so far, all parties agree.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

CELLARIUS. 





MR. KNOWLES’S THEORY OF BRAIN-WAVES. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sin,—Mr. Knowles, at the end of a paper on “ Thought Read- 
ing,” in the current Nineteenth Century, makes certain extracts 
from a paper by him, entitled, “ Brain-waves—a Theory,” and 
published in the Spectator of January 30th, 1869. Will you 
permit me to say that, so long ago as January 9th, 1862, on the 
occasion of a discussion with Mr. Buckle, at Syené (Asouin), 
on the frontier of Ezypt and Nubia, I opposed a similar theory 
to any hypothesis of “ spirits,’ as a means of accounting for 
certain hitherto unexplained phenomena? In various books 
and periodicals since then I have stated this theory, which I 
have called a “ Theory of Mutual Influence,” and have put for- 
ward as simply a synthesis fof what I suppose will be now 
generally admitted to be verifiable facts, namely :— 

1. The solidarity of all beings and bodies, through what 
Faraday called the “ lines of force,” raying out from them to 
infinite distances. 

2. The correspondence of different molecular motions in our 
material organism with every variety of thought and feeling, 
a correspondence which must necessarily affect, in greater or 
less degree, the “ lines of force’’ raying out from our brains, 
or generally our bodies, or material organisms. 

3. Variety in the power of animate, as of inanimate, bodies to 
affect, and to be affected by, the “lines of force” of other 
bodies. 

And you will, perhaps, permit me to quote the conclusion of 
my reply to a criticism, some years ago, of this theory, as stated 
in my account of this discussion with Mr. Buckle :—“ You 
[Psychological Review] have called my theory a doctrine of 
‘materialistic mysticism.’ I do not object to the phrase, nay, 
I will confess that I have not merely an intellectual, but a 
moral, interest in this theory of mechanico-psychological 
mutual influence; for the ideal that will transform Christianity, 
as well as the other two great moral religions—Islamism and 
Buddhism—is the ideal of humanity. And this theory of 
mutual influence, this theory of solidarity, would, if found ade- 
‘quate to supplement the explanation of the phenomena to 
which I have suggested its application, give to this ideal of 
humanity a new development, bring it home to men as a mate- 
rial as well as a spiritual fact, and give it, consequently, an 
immensely increased moral power.’—I am, Sir, &c., 

Athenewin Club, May 31st. J. S. Stuart GLennie. 





SECULAR AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 
{To tHe Epiror ov THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’ | 

Smr,—You have followed with so much interest the progress 

of secularisation of the schools of France, that you will perhaps 

permit me to lay before you a few facts on the subject which 

came to my knowledge during a recent visit to Paris. 

Up to January Ist, 1882, 134 schoolsin Paris and its suburbs 
formerly conducted by “Brothers” and “ Sisters” have been 
“laicised.” But while this vigorous treatment on the part of 
the Government has been going on, the Catholics, on their side, 
have been equally active. Two years ago, they founded a 
Diocesan Free-School Society for Paris; and the result of two 
years’ work of this Society is that 126 free Catholic schools 


have been established; in place of “the 134 removed from 





Catholic control. For this purpose, they have raised £200,000 
by subscription, and have borrowed £80,000 more; and they 
rely upon an annual voluntary subscription of about £80,000 to 
keep their schools going. 

In these 126 schools, there are between 40,000 and 50,000 
children,—about one-third of the children of Paris of school 
age. All the schools are full; and it is believed that many 
more would be filled, if money were forthcoming to build them. 
In fact, the fathers of Paris, however they may vote at elec- 
tions, place their children without scruple under the care of the 
Brothers of Christian schools and of the Sisters of St. Vincent 
de Paul. The Society claim the credit of giving a better educa- 
tion than is furnished by the secular schools, and if it be true 
that the education of the other two-thirds of the children of 
Paris costs the municipality nearly £700,000 a year, the free 
schools are by far the cheaper. (These figures are taken from 
the report read last March at a meeting of the Diocesan Society.) 
Such heroic efforts are naturally provoked by the violent 
spirit in which the present authorities deal with religious ques- 
tions. I heard an instructive story of a lady who applied for 
the post of head mistress of a communal school. The examiners 
found her qualifications admirable, but finally asked her, “ Sup- 
posing that, in reading a lesson to your class, you met with the 
word ‘God,’ what word would you use in place of it?” “I 
should read straight on as it was written,” was her answer ; 
and she was thereupon rejected. A list of books suggested for 
a public library was lately subjected to an “ anti-clerical ” 
censor, who promptly struck out “ Robinson Crusoe,” as having 
too religious a tendency !—I am, Sir, &c., 


Lincoln's Inn, June 1st. Percy WiiiiamM Buntriye. 


ART. 


=e 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[THIRD NOTICE. ] 
ConTINvuING our notice of the Academy in order of the galleries, 
we come to the third room, the largest of the exhibition, and 
passing by with the respect that is due to the “ veteran 
battalion ” “The Anne Page and Slender” of Mr. Cope, R.A., 
and “The Golden Age” of Mr. Dobson, R.A., pause, for the 
first time, with pleasure, at Mr. Yeames’s picture of ‘“ Hubert 
and Prince Arthur” (204), a large canvas with a good deal of 
uupretendiug merit. This is history of the Mrs. Markham kind, 
it is true, but, like that estimable book, tells its story plainly and 
uvmistakably, and asks nothing from the spectator but a tacit 
acquiescence in the interest of its story. Its appeal to our 
sympathies is as secure of effect as a plea for the “ Children’s 
Hospital,” and the picture has a sober consciousness of the 
fact. For the rest, it is quietly and well painted, with a good 
deal of power; and if the canvas be unnecessarily large, it must 
be put down to the claims of historical art, which, according to 
English tradition, must be reckoned by the foot, rather than 
the inch. What shall we say to the picture that hangs next to 
it, “A Summer Afternoon,” by Mr. Sidney Cooper? Not even 
the performances of previous years, will suffice to make us endure 
this flat, monotonous, tea-boardy representation of Nature, or 
prevent our feeling and saying, that Mr. Cooper stretches the 
public patience past its breaking point. The cattle are well drawn, 
and all the rest is unutterably bad,—that is the simple truth, 
and need not be supplemented. Nor can we say anything in 
favour of these red-jerseyed, red-faced, red-stockinged chil- 
dren whom Mr. Sant has placed before us, but must 
pass to the “Memphis” of Mr. E. Goodall, R.A., which 
hangs next door. ‘This is a_ fine, large landscape, of 
a full, pleasant colour, concerned with ruined temples, con- 
templative Arabs, palm-trees, pools of water, and strange birds. 
Its sentiment is quiet and dignified, its interest is of a Sunday- 
afternoon kind, its size is great, and its merit is average. It is 
not a spontaneous picture, and gives us the notion of studio- 
manufacture by an accomplished artist; but as nine hundred 
and ninety-nine of our countrymen, do not know a picture from 
a pancake, when they see the two apart, this may be safely 
expected to be a popular work of art. At all events, it will 
deserve as much recognition as the equally large work which 
surmounts it of the “ Mayor of Newcastle,” by Mr. H. T. Wells, 
R.A., which represents a comfortable-looking gentleman in elabo- 
rately-carved chair and civic robes, beaming placidly upon the 
Academic world. This is not one of those pictures which can be 
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called bad, any more than it can be called good. It is so hopelessly 
and utterly inartistic, that one can only feel before it a helpless 
wonder, as to why its author should have selected painting as 
a profession. Mr. Poynter has only a little, nude figure in 
this exhibition, called “In the Tepidarium,” a girl sitting in 
a (presumedly) Roman bath. The subject is not altogether a 
pleasing one, but the execution is level and careful, and has, 
perhaps, more attractiveness than Mr. Poynter’s larger works. 
Certainly his greatest shortcomings do not show in the present 
picture. The same artist has a design for the decoration of St. 
Paul’s in the portion of this exhibition devoted to Architecture, 
which deserves attention. It is not, we hope, at all likely to be 
adopted, but it would be well for all who are interested in art to 
examine it carefully. Mr. Watts’s portrait of Alfred de Stein 
hangs next to Mr. Poynter’s “Tepidarium,” but it is not a favour- 
able specimen of his work. Far better, in a lower style of art, is 
Mr. Ouless’s Sir Frederick Roberts, G.C.B., &c. (223), a manly, 
unaffected, prosaic, but life-like portrait of our great General, 
showing Mr. Ouless’s work at its best. Of Mr. Faed’s “ There’s 
a Little Lady! On with her Cloak” (241), we need say no 
more than that it is well painted, in Mr. Faed’s harder and 
later manner, and that it is a capital example of what may 
be called the “ Band of Hope” style of art, a style which is in 
great force in the present exhibition. Indeed, the Academy 
presents this year a most amusing combination of goody-goody 
pictures, and pictures which can only be called bady-bady. If 
we contrast the work of Mr. Faed, Mr. Horsley, Mr. Thorburn, 
Mr. Herbert, and Mr. Armitage, all of them Academicians, 
with that of Messrs. Van Haanen, Van Beers, Vinea, and 
Munkacsy, we shall feel inclined to think that all English Art 
is mildly futile, and all foreign art essentially objectionable; 
but this is not the case, and only comes from accidental selec- 
tion. It should be noticed that several of the foreign pictures 
have not been executed within the last year, but are already 
familiar to many of us, and it is to be regretted that the admis- 
sion of such to the Academy has been sanctioned, especially as 
it has necessitated the rejection, or the placing in inferior posi- 
tions, of good and new English pictures. 

To go on with our notice, Mr. Pettie and Mr. Marks have 
both large pictures in this third gallery, and both are of com- 
paratively slight interest, Mr. Marks’ “Lord Say Brought 
before Jack Cade” (242), has many figures, in well-painted 
costumes, but little dramatic power, and misses its point of 
interest. It tells no story that any one cares “ tuppence” 
about, and the actors in its drama are thoroughly common- 
place. To beauty of any kind it does not pretend. Scarcely 
less futile, is the much larger work by Mr. Pettie, R.A., 
entitled, “The Pilgrim,” in which a pilgrim is relating his 
adventures to a knight and his family, in a dwelling 
which half resembles a cave, and half a castle. Perhaps, 
taking it altogether, this is the feeblest and the most pretentious 
work in the exhibition,—huge in size, unpleasant in colour, 
coarse in execution, and fruitless in meaning. Close to it is 
one of the best portraits here, representing the Rev. W. H. 
Thompson, D.D., Master of Trinity, Cambridge. We have 
mentioned this picture before, but must again draw attention 
to the power with which it has been conceived and executed. 
The large foreign work above it, called the “ Maize Harvest, 
Lombardy,” by Achille Glisenti, is a good example of a pecu- 
liar style of foreign art, intensely vivid and powerful in its 
delineation of rather prosaic fact, and executed with a thorough- 
ness, which few, if any, English painters couldrival. Mr. Holl’s 
portrait of Captain Sim, which hangs as a companion to that 
of the Master of Trinity, is also an excessively fine work, show- 
ing, it is true, all the painter’s peculiarities of manner, but full 
of life and energy and meaning, and a sort of crude, unwritten 
poetry. Good, too, is Mr. Scott’s picture of “The Wild Swans,” 
which hangs above Captain Sim, as if in sarcasm to the old 
mariner’s matter-of-fact and weather-beaten physiognomy, and 
shows Ella being borne through the air by her enchanted 
brothers. Ella is not quite so fair as we should like her, and 
her position is one which seems to us a little strained; but the 
work shows undeniable talent and great daring, is full of swift 
motion, and attains its object of telling a pretty story clearly 
and prettily. This cannot be said of Mr. Collier’s “ Clytem- 
nestra’’ (272), who stands at the door of her palace, with a 
great battle-axe in one hand, scowling hideously, and look- 
ing as if she had knocked down a bullock, rather than 
slain a hero. Mr. Collier should stick to his portrait- 
painting, which he does well, in a prosaic manner, and 








not meddle with Greek poetry. We have plenty of humor. 
ous gentlemen who can burlesque Alschylus for us, if we 
want it done. There is a good deal more poetry in Mr. Leslie’s 
little half-lengths of “ Molly ” (281) and “ Sally ” (282), though 
these pretend to nothing but prose; but we are sorry to find 
Mr. Leslie giving us no important picture this year; we can jlf 
spare him. Mr. Vicat Cole’s “ Abingdon” (189) will please 
admirers of this artist; it is faithful in its way, thoroughly pretty 
and pleasant, and if it is a little over-sweet for Nature,—well, 
most people will think that a fault on the right side. Mr. George 
Cook’s little work of “ A Land of Flowers” (293) pleases us very 
much, though it is a singularly unpretentious village scene, 
There is nothing fresher or prettier in the exhibition, than the 
way in which the gardens in front of the cottages are painted, 
and the general effect of the whole is thoroughly natural. We 
have no means of knowing whether it was painted on the spot, 
but it certainly gives that impression. Mr. Horsley’s “A Merry 
Chase” (295) represents a lot of people in ruff and quilted 
petticoat, tumbling about in an old-fashioned country house, 
and may be recommended as a thoroughly wholesome and well- 
intentioned picture, which has absolutely no quality of art in it, 
to render it objectionable to the Philistine mind. It is to art 
what Tupper’s “ Proverbial Philosophy” is to poetry. Mr, 
Long’s picture, “ Why Tarry the Wheels of his Chariot?” ig 
smaller and less pretentious than is his wont. It is also a little 
better, though still belonging to the manufactured-senti- 
mental type of art. The incident, is the fruitless expecta- 
tion of the mother of Sisera, for her son’s return, though, 
to tell the truth, the picture might almost as well have 
been called anything else. The chief figure is a dark, pretty 
girl, twining a wreath of what appear to be like artificial 
leaves, and behind her are two or three slaves, in various atti- 
tudes expressive of indifference and weariness. The mother 
looks up and out of the narrow window, and her face is 
the best part of the work. It sounds like heresy to say 
anything against Mr. Long’s work just now, when his pic- 
tures fetch such gigantic prices as those we heard of a week 
or two ago at Christie’s; but he is undoubtedly an immensely 
over-rated artist. His pictures are absolutely devoid of all 
spontaneity of conception, he is a very indifferent draughtsman 
(look, for instance, at his drawing of the extremities, and the 
nude figure generally), and he has no great qualities of colour, to 
atone for other deficiencies. His true merits are that he is 
painstaking in discovering the right accessories and data, 
for his pictures of ancient life, and that he has a power 
of painting a sort of liquid, dark-eyed beauty, such as many 
people find irresistible. But his work is entirely super- 
ficial. His pictures have no life in them, beyond their outside 
prettiness ; his emotions, or rather the emotions of his charac- 
ters, show an incapacity for penetrating any way beneath 
the surface of thought or feeling. Close to Mr. Long’s work 
there are a couple of fairly good pictures by Mr. J. C. Hook, 
R.A., pleasant, fresh, and natural as ever. They are not of his 
very finest quality, but good, average specimens, done with 
apparent ease, and giving the spectator a bright, thoughtless 
pleasure, like that of the days of Spring. 
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LITERATURE OF THE ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE.* 

Witn these two volumes Mr. Symonds brings to a close his 
great work on the Italian Renaissance, a work of which it is 
no exaggeration to say that, in its own class, it is absolutely 
without a rival in our literature. It may be added, in respect 
of this section of the work in particular, that it has a psy- 
chological interest of its own; it marks the maturing of an 
intellect, and the mellowing of an imagination, of a singularly 
high and yet thoroughly English order. There was a time 
when there was a decided danger of Mr. Symonds being carried 
away, by his enthusiasm for art and beauty in all their forms, 
into some of the extravagances of the “ Sensuous School.” The 
publication of these volumes shows that this danger has passed 
away. Perhaps, in Mr. Symonds’ case, “ years have brought 
the philosophic mind” that gives high honour to that art 
only which “applies ideas to life.” Perhaps his studies in 
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Italian literature have given him a surfeit of ethics of the Quic- 
quid aguit homines order, and in the eloquent and dignitied 
concluding chapter of this work, he defends himself with perfect 
success against those who maintain that the study of the liter- 
ature of the Renaissance implies the recommendation of its 
imitation. So far from Mr. Symonds being now, even to 
appearance, open to the charge once preferred against him of 
being “a patron of licentious art,” he seems inclined to go 
to the extreme of Puritan, or, at least, of Wordsworthian 
austerity. He lashes the vices of the period with which he 
deals in the spirit if not of Jeremy Collier, certainly of Byron’s 
“Holy man, 
That looked, not lovingly, on that divan.” 
His detestation of the morale of Machiavelli’s play, Za Mandra- 
gola, almost blinds him to the merits of that extraordinary man 
as one of the founders of the scientific school of historians. 
Besides, although the plot of La Mandragola is licentious and 
unsavoury, it is certainly not a whit more so than that of many 
of the Restoration comedies, we shall not say of Wycherley, but 
of Dryden. There is this difference, moreover, between the two 
sinners, that while Machiavelli knew no better, and simply 
photographed the manners of his time and country, Dryden 
sinned against the clearest light—the light of conscience and 
of history—and deliberately hardened his heart, to gratify what 
he knew to be the passing mood of a naturally solid and decor- 
ous nation. But it is in style that Mr. Symonds’ advance 
is most distinctly and easily perceptible. It was always rich, 
and sometimes threatened to become florid. Even in his new 
volumes, there are sentences that recall Bedford Park Estate 
and Mr. Burnand, if not Mr. Oscar Wilde, such as this on 
Lorenzo de Medici:—* He wandered alone and meditated on 
the sunflower, playing delightfully unto himself with thoughts 
of Life and Death.” Such efflorescences are rare, however, and 
it might almost be seid of Mr. Symonds, as he himself says of 
Poliziano, “ The three chief enthusiasms of the fifteenth century 
—for classical literature, for artistic beauty, and for Nature 
tranquilly enjoyed—were so fused and harmonised within his 
soul as to produce a style of unmistakable originality and 
charming ease.” And it would be but a slight exaggeration— 
if exaggeration at all—to add from the same passage, “ His pro- 
found and refined erudition enabled him ‘to shower,’ as Giotto 
phrased it, ‘the finest flowers of antique poetry upon the people.’ 
Therefore, while he felt Nature like one who worshipped her for 
her own sake, and for the joy she gave him, he saw in her the 
subject of a thousand graceful pictures, and these pictures he 
studied through the radiant haze of antique reminiscences.” 
It is this combination of “ unmistakable originality and charm- 
ing ease,” with “profound and refined erudition,” which gives 
Mr. Symonds, within his own lines, an almost unique position 
asa writer. Within these lines, we are inclined to place him 
as second among English authors of the present day to Mr. 
Ruskin alone. Moreover, Mr. Ruskin frequently writes, when 
his thoughts have not been, in Sainte-Beuve’s phrase, “ suffi- 
ciently long in bottle.’ That is an error which Mr. Symonds 
never commits, 

In the preface to this, the last and most important section of 
his great work, Mr. Symonds explains the method of the whole. 
In the three first parts, he dealt in succession with “The Age 
of the Despots,” “The Revival of Learning,’ and “The Fine 
Arts.” They prepared the way for the volumes on that marvel- 
lous literature in which the Italy of the Renaissance found its 
fullest voice. This method was, perhaps, the only one which 
Mr. Symonds could have adopted under the circumstances, yet 
his adoption of it has exposed his readers and himself to certain 
inconveniences. For one thing, some of the leading spokes- 
men and representatives of the Renaissance are, so to speak, 
broken up into fragments; and it is only by obtaining the 
head in one volume, the trunk in a second, and the limbs 
in a third, and piecing them together as best you may 
that you can get a complete body. In other words, the 
same writer’s Latin or humanist and Italian or verna- 
cular works are treated of in different sections; and if 
he is a historian as well as a poet, his writings in that char- 
acter will have to be looked for in a third. Moreover, it is 
obvious, even to a hasty and superficial reader, that Mr. 
Symonds has not been able, from first to last, to adhere to one 
particular theory of the Renaissance. He has evidently been 
hampered with the phrase; he started with the idea of proving 
that the movement known by the name was a new birth, in the 
sense that it was the whole transition from the middle-ages to 





the modern world, a revolt, in particular, against “the dogma, 
and authority, and scholasticism of the Church,” as well as 
against the Papal tyranny and the feudal system, which em- 
bodied them and made them dominant and fruitful to a 
pernicious extent in the world of action, no less than of 
thought. It would be incorrect, in all probability, to 
say that Mr. Symonds has, towards the close of his work, 
consciously abandoned this theory,—he has only held it 
more loosely. In other words, he has written his last volumes. 
in a more truly scientific spirit, for every movement which re- 
sults in the upbuilding of a great literature must itself be the 
result of a number of “ con-causes,” and can only in a figura- 
tive sense be considered in any way as an organised effort. 

The period of Italian literature with which Mr. Symonds 
here deals, closes about 1530, and indirectly covers about two 
centuries and a half. The plan which he follows may be 
easily understood when we mention that he divides this period 
into three sub-periods, the medieval, the humanist, and the 
renascent. The first is closed with the death of Boccaccio, and 
the second with the birth of Lorenzo de Medici. The third, or 
Renaissance proper, covers the eighty years between 1450 and 
1530, and the wealth and variety of the literature crowded 
into it are indicated by such names as Ariosto, Pulci, 
Machiavelli, Berni, and Aretino. Mr. Symonds’ preliminary 
sketch of “ the Triumvirate,” consisting of Dante, Petrarca, and 
Boccaccio, is marked by his wonted “thoughtful and refined 
erudition ;” and his elucidation of the intensely practical and 
realistic side of Dante, and, indeed, of the genius of Italian 
poetry generally, may help to give an adequate explanation of 
the singular fact, that while Italy gave England no inconsider- 
able share of the literary and even moral materials that were 
worked up into the unrivalled Elizabethan drama, she pro- 
duced but an indifferent drama herself. Of “ the Trium- 
virate,” however, Boccaccio is regarded by Mr. Symonds as 
the true herald or pioneer of the Renaissance, in his love of 
freedom and of beauty for their own sakes, and whatever 
their tendencies and developments. Mr. Symonds’ criticism 
of Boccaccio extends over the whole of his works, and should be 
carefully read, by all who are inclined to judge him entirely 
from the Decameron. After Boccaccio there was a deluge of 
inferior but popular poetry, which was, however, not yet wholly 
secularised, as the curious verses of the half mad Fra Jacopone 
prove. With Lorenzo de Medici, who marks “ the fusion between 
the love lyric handed down by Petrarch and the realistic genius 
of the age of Ghirlando” and Poliziano, we find ourselves in a 
higher literary air; what they did for the idyll and the lyric, 
Boiardo in the Orlando Innanorato, and Ariosto in the 
Orlando Furioso, did for the epic. Mr. Symonds’ estimate 
of Ariosto is probably the best in the English language; and 
by many it will be considered the ablest piece of criticism we 
have yet had from him. We give a portion of it :— 

“Tn putting this dream-world of his phantasy upon the canvas, 
Ariosto showed the power of an accomplished painter. This is the 
secret of the Furioso’s greatness. This makes it ina deep sense the 
representative poem of the Italian Renaissance. All the affinities of 
its style are with the ruling art of Italy, rather than with sculpture 
or with architecture; and the poet is less a singer uttering his soul 
forth to the world in song, than an artist painting a multitude of images 
with words instead of colours. His power of delineation never fails 
him. Through the lucid medium of exquisitely chosen language we 
sce the object as clearly as he saw it. We scarcely seem to see it 
with his eyes so much as with our own, for the poet stands aloof 
from his handiwork and is a spectator of his pictures like ourselves. 
So authentic is the vision that, while he is obliged by his subject to 
treat the same situations—in duels, battles, storms, love-passages— 
he never repeats himself. A fresh image has passed across the 
camera obscura of his brain, and has been copied in its salient 
features. Forthe whole of this pictured world is in movement, and 
the master has the art to seize those details which convey the very 
truth of life and motion. We sit in a dim theatre of thought, and 
watch the motley crowd of his fantastic personages glide across the 
stage. They group themselves for a moment ere they flit away; and 
then the scene is shifted, and a new procession enters ; fresh tableau 
vivants are arranged, and when we have enjoyed their melodies of 
form and colour, the spell is once more broken and new actors enter. 
The stage is never empty; scene melts into scene without breathing- 
space or interruption; but lest the show should weary by its con- 
tinuity, the curtain is let down upon each canto’s closing, and the 
wizard who evokes these phantoms for our pleasure, stands before it 
for a moment and discourses wit and wisdom to his andience. It is 
this all-embracing universally illuminating faculty of vision that 
justifies Galileo’s epithet of the Divine for Ariosto. This renders his 
title of the Italian Homer intelligible. But we must remember that 
these high-sounding compliments are paid him by a nation in whose 
genius the art of painting holds the highest rank; and it may well 
happen that critics less finely sensitive to pictorial delineation shall 
contest them both. Asin Italian painting, so in Ariosto’s poetry, 
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deep thought and poignant passion are not suffered to interrupt the 
calm unfolding of a world where plastic beauty reigns supreme. No 
thrilling cry from the heart of humanity is heard; no dreadful in- 
sight into mortal woe disturbs the rhythmic dance. Tragedy is 
drowned and swallowed in a sea of images; and if the deeper chords 
of pathos are touched here and there, they are so finely modulated 
and blent with the pervading melody that a harsh note never jars 
upon our ears. A nation in whom the dramatic instinct is paramount, 
an audience attuned to Hamlet or King Lear, will feel that something 
essential to the highest poetry has been omitted. The same imperious 
pictorial faculty compels Ariosto to describe what more dramatic 
poets are contented to suggest. Where Dante conveys an image in 
one pregnant line, he employs an octave for the exhibition of a 
finished picture. Thus our attention is withdrawn from the main 
object to a multitude of minor illustrations, each of which is offered 
to us with the same lucidity. The dedal labyrinth of exquisitely 
modelled forms begins to cloy, and in our tired ingratitude we wish 
the artist had left something to our own imagination. It is too much 
to be forced to contemplate a countless number of highly-wrought 
compositions. We long for something half-seen, indicated, shyly 
revealed by lightning flashes and withdrawn before it has been fully 
shown. When Lessing in Laocoon censured the famous portrait of 
Alcina, this was, in part at least, the truth of his complaint. She 
wearies us by the minuteness of the touches that present her to our 
gaze; and the elaboration of each detail prevents us from forming a 
complete conception of her beauty. But the Italians of the sixteenth 
century, accustomed to painted forms in fresco and in oils, and edu- 
cated in the descriptive traditions of Boccaccio’s schoo], would not 
have recognised the soundness of this criticism. For them each 
studied phrase of Ariosto was the index to an image, summoned by 
memory from the works of their own masters, or from life. His 
method of delineation was analogous to that of figurative art. Ina 
word, the defect pointed out by the German critic is the defect of 
Ariosto’s greatest quality, the quality belonging to an age and race 
in which painting was supreme.” 

After Ariosto, we have the Novellieri, the Novellatori or 
novelists, the dramatists, the writers of pastoral and didactic, 
burlesque and satiric poetry ; and, in conclusion, the historians 
and philosophers of whom Machiavelli, Guicciardini, and Pom- 
ponazzi are among the chief. It is with the Novellatori, the 
dramatists, and the other comic writers of the Quicquid agquut 
homines school, that Mr. Symonds’ chief difficulty, as a writer 
who must, in the first place, consider the tastes of an English 
public, makes its appearance. He overcomes it with perfect 
success, however. He does not conceal or deny the inherent 
moral coarseness of the materials which the comic literary artists 
of the Renaissance used, but neither, on the other hand, does he 
deny or refrain from pointing out the beauty of the forms which 
they created. The greatest of these artists is the shameless, 
debased, enormously clever, and enormously successful, Pietro 
Aretino. Surely, Aretino is the very Napoleon of literary 
piccaroons. To an energy like Defoe’s, and a mockery of life 
and hatred of mankind like Swift’s, this man united a personal 
power in Europe which no mere soldier of the pen ever swayed, 
till Voltaire fulminated against L’Infime from Ferney. This 
singular man makes, after Ariosto, the best portrait in Mr. 
Symonds’ gallery; and is, perhaps, the most singular personality 
of the Renaissance, Machiavelli himself not excepted. As he 
is but little known in this country, we make an extract from 
the chapter which Mr. Symonds devotes to him :— 


“Tt would fatigue the patience of the reader to furnish forth a 
complete list of the presents made to Aretino and acknowledged by 
him in his correspondence. Chains, jewels, horses, pictures, costly 
stuffs, cups, mirrors, delicacies of the table, wines—nothing came 
amiss to him; and the more he received, the more he cried continually 
* Give, give, give!’ There was hardly a reigning prince in Europe, 
hardly a noble of distinction in Italy, who had not sent some offering 
to his shrine. The Sultan Soliman, the pirate Barbarossa, the Pope, 
the Emperor, were among his tributaries. The Empress gave him a 
golden collar worth three hundred crowns. Philip, Infante of Spain, 
presented him with another worth four hundred. Francis I. bestowed 
on him a still more costly chain, wrought of pure gold, from which 
hung a row of red enamelled tongues, bearing the inscription, ‘ Lingna 
ejus loquetur mendactum.’ Aretino received these presents from the 
hands of ambassadors, and wore them when he sat to Titian or to 
Tintoretto for his portrait. Instead of resenting the equivocal com- 
pliment of the French king’s motto, he gloried in it. Lies, no less 
than flattery, were among the openly-avowed weapons of his armoury. 
Upon the medals struck in his honour he styled himself ‘ Divus P. 
Aretinus Flagellum Principum,’ ‘the Divine Pietro Aretino, Scourge of 
Princes.’ Another inscription ran as follows,—‘I Principi tributati 
dai Popoli, il Servo loro tributano’—‘ Princes who levy tribute from 
their people, bring tribute to their servant.’ And there is Aretino 
seated on a throne, with noble clients laying golden vases at his feet. 
It is incredible that arrogrance so palpable should have been tole- 
rated, inconceivable how such a braggart exercised this fascination. 
What had Emperors and Kings to gain or lose by Aretino’s pen? 
What was the secret of his power? No satisfactory answer has yet 
been given to these questions. The enigma does not, indeed, admit 
of solution. We have to deal in Aretino’s case with a blind move- 
ment among ‘the better vulgar,’ expressing itself as fashion; and 
nothing is more difficult to fathom than the fashion of a bygone age. 
The prestige which attached itself to people like Cagliostro, or St. 
Germains, or Beau Nash is quite incalculable. Yet some account may 





be rendered of what seems to have been Aretino’s method. H 
assiduously cultivated a reputation for reckless freedom of speech, 
He loudly trumpeted his intention of speaking evil when and and 
where it pleased him. He proclaimed himself the champion of 
veracity, asserted that nothing was so damnatory as the truths he 
had to tell, and announced himself the ‘Censor of the world,’ the foe 
of vice, the defender of virtue. Having occupied the ear of societ 
by these preliminary fanfaronnades, he proceeded to sgatirise th 
Courts in general, and to vilify the manners of princes, without men- 
tioning any in particular. It thus came to be believed that Aretino 
was a dangerous person, a wricer it would be wiser to have upon one’s 
side, and who, if he were not coaxed into good humour, might say 
something eminently disagreeable. There was pungency enough in 
his epigrams, in the slashing, coarse, incisive brutality of his style, 
to make his attack formidable. People shrank from it, as they now 
shrink from articles in certain libellous weekly papers. Aretino wag 
recognised as a Cerberus, to whom sops should be thrown. .... , 
What, then, it may finally be asked, was Aretino’s merit as an 
author ? Why do we allude to him at all in writing the history of 
sixteenth-century literature? The answer can be given in two words: 
—originality and independence. It was no vain boast of Aretino 
that he trusted only to nature and mother-wit. His intellectual dis. 
tinction consisted precisely in this confidence and self-reliance, at a 
moment when the literary world was given over to pedantic scruples 
and the formalities of academical prescription. Writing without the 
fear of pedagogues before his eyes—seeking, as he says, relief, ex- 
pression, force, and brilliancy of phrase, he produced a manner at 
once singular and attractive, which turned to ridicule the pretensions 
of the purists. He had the courage of his personality, and stamped 
upon his style the very form and pressure of himself. As a writer, 
he exhibited what Machiavelli demanded from the man of action— 
virth, or the virility of self-reliance. That was the secret of his suc- 
cess. The same audacity and independence characterise all his 
utterances of opinion—-his criticisms of art and literature—his appre- 
ciation of natural beauty. In some of the letters written to painters 
and sculptors, and in a description of a Venetian sunset already 
quoted in this book, we trace the dawnings of a true and natural 
school of criticism, a forecast of the spontaneity of Diderot and 
Henri Beyle. The naturalness of expression did not save Aretino 
from glaring bad taste. His letters and his dedicatory introductions 
abound in confused metaphors, extravagant concetti, and artificial 
ornaments. It seems impossible for him to put pen to paper without 
inventing monstrous and ridiculous periphrases. Still, the literary 
impropriety, which would have been affectation in any one else, and 
which became affectation in his imitators, was true to the man’s 
nature. He could not be true to himself without falseness of utter- 
ance, because there was in him an inherent insincerity, and this was 
veiled by no scholastic accuracy or studied purity of phrase.” 


The production of such a work as this is a hopeful sign for 
the future of Italian, no less than of English literature. Mr. 
Symonds acknowledges that the authorities he has consulted 
are, with some essentially insignificant exceptions, Italian 
writers, who are bringing the modern spirit of scientific investi- 
gation, and, perhaps, also the energy which the unification and 
nationalisation of their country have set free, to bear on the his- 
tory of its literature. The names of some of these are known to 
English students, such as Pasquale Villari, the historian of the 
Florence of Savonarola, and of Machiavelli. The majority, 
however, must be taken at Mr. Symonds’ valuation, which he 
expresses in the emphatic declaration that “the historian of the 
Renaissance must feel that his work, when soundest, may be 
doomed to be superseded; and when freshest, will ere long seem 
antiquated. So rapid is the intellectual movement now taking 
place in Italy.” This may be but the exaggeration of a gener- 
ous enthusiasm. But there is reason to believe that a second 
Renaissance is at hand in Italy,—a Renaissance which will not 
be associated, like the first, with moral debasement and political 
enslavement, but with well-ordered freedom, with national self- 
control, and with individual self-respect. 





CANAL ADVENTURES BY MOONLIGHT.* 
“Tr's dogged that does it.’ Mr. Smith will win—one-idea-d 
men always do; and we mean that phrase in no contemptuous 
sense. The man who sees one wrong, and looks steadily at it 
alone, till it is remedied, gets the remedy done. The cry of the 
oppressed children in our brickfields entered into the ears and 
heart of George Smith of Coalville, and he never rested till 
their wrongs were righted ; and now that the state of our canal 
population is engaging his attention, undismayed by his really 
hereulean task, he plods on, and will plod on until another foul 
blot on our national civilisation no longer exists. We cannot 
better, we think, review Mr. Smith’s little book, or serve the 
purpose he has at heart, than by giving a brief summary of his 
labours. It may not, perhaps, be generally known that we 
have in England some 4,800 miles of river and canal communi- 
cation, upon which barges to the number of 20,000 to 25,000, 
carrying more or less heavy goods, continually ply, and that on 








* Canal Adventures by Moenlight. By George Smith (of Coalville). London 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1881. 
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these barges we have a large floating population of some 80,000 
to 100,000 persons—an estimate which, as things are at present, 
includes some 60,000 children. This entire population, with a 
few, very few, bright exceptions, lives in a state of barbarism 
and brutal ignorance and vice, for which it would, hap- 
pily, be difficult to find a parallel in any other civilised 
country ; whole families, men, women, and children, are 
crowded together in a single cabin but a few feet square; 
and these facts involve a sickening record of drunken- 
ness, blasphemy, and brutality, the brutality coming out 
most strongly towards the little children, who, when scarcely 
more than infants, are made, under penalty of oaths and kicks, 
to drive the horse or mule that tows the barge, and this often 
for many hours at a stretch, without a pause. Well, in 1877, 
by dint of incessant “ pegging away ” at the subject, Mr. Smith 
got a Bill passed, entitled, “The Canal Boats Act.” Under the 
conditions of this Act, all canal boats were bound to get them- 
selves registered, and were liable to be visited by an inspector, 
and were not allowed to be over-crowded; the children living on 
such boats were placed under the Elementary Education Acts 
of 1870, 1873, 1876, and 1880. So far, something seemed accom- 
plished, but Mr. Smith was far from satisfied. For a year and 
a half he patiently plodded on, endeavouring to get the new Act 
enforced. By the end of that time it became patent to him that 
it was the intention of those into whose hands the Act had been 
placed for enforcement, to “kill it by freezing apathy and cold 
sneers,” and he determined once more to buckle on his armour 
and see for himself the condition of the boatmen and their 
families. Taking the canal between London and Birmingham, 
and determining to walk the greater part of the distance 
between Rugby and London, he started on a cold wintry night 
on December 28th, 1878, and at this part of his narrative we 
are forcibly reminded of an answer we once received from an 
old Indian who was narrating some of the daring deeds done 
during the Mutiny. ‘‘ Aye, General, he was a brave man,” we 
remarked. ‘ Brave ? not at all,” was the unexpected rejoinder. 
“ Brave ? why he didn’t understand what fear meant ! I'll tell you 
who was brave—there was Colonel . who saved us at such a 
point, and was found dead of fear, at his post.” 





Mr. Smith did not die at his post, happily for the canal child- 
ren, but he reminded us, as we read his story, very much of that 
Colonel, a timid man physically, disliking darkness, afraid, with 
all the fear of the half-educated, of “ ghosts, hobgoblins, noise, 
and shadows.” Half mad with fear at the apparition of a big, 
rough dog in the moonlight, he held on his way through hunger, 
cold, and marshy mud, “ with shoes and feet a benumbed mass,” 
determined not to give in, not to do dilettante work, but to see, 
as working man with working men, the actual condition of the 
people he determined to save in spite of themselves. The result of 
his observations was melancholy in the extreme. He found the 
Canal Boats Act very nearly a dead-letter. In his walk between 
Rugby and London, he did not find one boat registered or 
inspected according to the Act; in a reconnoitring expedition 
between Hampstead Road Wharf and the City Road Basin, out 
of 150 boats, not one was registered, nor was he fortunate enough 
to find one captain with the required certificate. At Worcester 
Wharf, Birmingham, the same state of things prevailed. At Stoke- 
upon-Trent only 49 out of 400 boats were registered ; while on 
every hand the same over-crowding, the same brutality and 
over-tasking of the children, were found to exist, with a total 
ignoring of the entire question of education, scarcely one out of 
hundreds being able to read or write. What was to be done ? 
There was nothing for it but to face all the old difficulties over 
again, and once more agitate—agitate—agitate. This Mr. Smith 
did with such success that in March, 1881, Mr. Broadhurst 
wrote as follows :— 

“* House of Commons, March 21st, 1881. 

“DeAR Mr. Suitu,—I have seen Mr. Dodson on the Canal Boat 
question; so far as I can gather up the prospects there is nothing 
for it but to pass an Act making the Act of 1577 compulsory. The 
Local Government cannot uow enforce the Act, it being one of those 
wretched permissive measures that are of so little value. If you 
could get a short Bill drawn I would introduce it, and I think I 
could carry it. What say you ?—Truly yours, Henry Broapuvnrst.” 
Mr. Smith then prepared a Bill to amend the Canal Boats 
Act of 1877. This Bill was read for the first time on the night 
of June 24th, 1881; in July the Bill was blocked (to the cause 
of this we shall come presently), and on August 6th Mr. Smith 
had the intense disappointment of finding it withdrawn, the 
labour of years apparently, for the moment at least, lost, and 
60,000 women and children left to their ignorance, degradation, 





and misery. “If the cable breaks again, Mr. Field, what will you 
do ?” said one, in the days when the trans-Atlantic cable seemed 
stilla dream. “ Begin again to-morrow,” was the reply. Mr. 
Smith likewise began again on the morrow, and is, in this very 
book he has given us, “ pegging away” still. He will succeed, 
but we would point out the weak link in his chain. We fully 
understand, we partly sympathise with, the radical difficulty 
which “ blocked ” the Bill. Mr. Smith, miserable at the condition 
of the canal boat children, who are simply treated worse than 
slaves, and are, for the most part, ignorant of everything save 
evil, has endeavoured to introduce into his Bill a clause whereby 
children travelling in canal boats shall be taught free at any 
school on the line of route. The thing is impossible. We freely 
admit that, as regards expense and all the rest of it, five years’ 
education to the children would do more than a hundred 
missionaries among the adults, but no properly organised school 
can afford, in the interests of humanity, to take in a child fresh 
from scarlet fever, out of pity; and moral disease is as bad, and 
more subtle. If Mr. Smith’s statements are not exaggerated, and 
we have no reason to think they are, the bargee’s child grows up 
in a mental atmosphere which unfits him for companionship 
with the children-of decent folk. We are aware that sentence 
will move Mr. Smith to righteous wrath. Are we suggesting 
that some 40,000 or 60,000 children of our own population are 
to be treated as outcasts? Certainly not; we would prevent 
their being so. There is no reason why the bargee’s children 
should not have a stationary home; his wages, when he does 
not drink, are amply sufficient to provide this, and compulsory 
attendance at a regular school would at once place them on a 
different platform. Give them a fairer chance in life, and 
diminish most of the evils which Mr. Smith laments. There 
may be exaggeration in the picture he draws, but if it be other- 
wise, if his testimony be as accurate as it appears to be, the 
necessity for State interference is sufficiently obvious. 





MR. RUSKIN’S ARROWS OF THE CHACE.* 
VOL. I.—ART. 

Con.ections of letters are apt to be somewhat wearisome read- 
ing, especially when they are formed of letters which have been 
originally written for the daily or weekly Press, in a controver- 
sial manner. Half aloaf, may be better than no bread, but half 
a controversy, is certainly, as a rule, worse than no controversy 
at all. What opinion can be given from only hearing the case 
for the plaintiff? The present collection, however, is one by 
itself, for in the large majority of the letters here reprinted, 
the intrinsic interest is so great as to form sufficient attraction. 
Mr. Ruskin has at least this quality in common with Mr. 
Huxley, that he “ cannot be dull,” uo matter how technical and 
apparently unattractive is his subject; and in these letters, 
even more than in his finished work, the brilliant ease of his 
style and the lightness of his touch are clearly apparent. He 
says truly in the preface, that at the time. when most of these 
epistles were composed, he was “ fonder of metaphor and more 
fertile in simile ”’ than now, and employed both with “ franker 
trust in the reader’s intelligence.” The perception of this is one 
of the most delightful qualities of this book. The reader feels 
that the author is really writing letters to him personally, and 
trusting to his intelligence to fill up the gaps, just as if he were 
some familiar friend. ‘The reasoning in these reprints is close, 
in the sense of a track of footprints, rather than the links of a 
chain; acertain amount of attention and intelligence is needed, 
to follow the connection; but this is owing not to looseness of 
thought, but pressure of space and time, and it would be difficult 
to find more precisely-stated fact and better reasoning thereon, 
in any equivalent quantity of words than we find here. 

{t is late in the day to say anything of the charms of the 
author's style, but to those who only know his writings from his 
published works, the ease and the freshness of these letters will 
come as a pleasant surprise. Though they abound in felicities 
of diction, they are by no means overloaded thereby ; and their 
most vital characteristic is their sharp and unhesitating pene- 
tration into the root of the matter in hand, and the fine discre- 
tion with which the author puts his elaborate meaning into the 
shortest and simplest words, and leaves it there, without com- 
ment of any kind. He seems to say to the reader, “I cannot 
in a letter dé more than present you with the facts of this case ; 
for the reasonings justifying them, you must go elsewhere.” 
This, of course, only applies to those letters where he is not 


* Letters by John Ruskin, Published by George Allen, Orpington, Kent. 
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engaged in defending any special point of his theory, but simply 
characterising various styles of Art, or pointing out various 
qualities. Take, as an example of this, these seven and a half lines 
& propos of John Leech’s sketching, “ But of all rapid and con- 
densed realisation ever accomplished by the pencil, John Leech’s 
is the most dainty and the least fallible in the subjects of which 
he was cognisant. Not merely right in the traits which he seizes, 
but refined in the sacrifice of what he refuses. The drawing 
becomes slight, through fastidiousness, not indolence, and the 
finest discretion has left its touches rare.” Such criticism as 
this can only be fully appreciated by those who have good 
acquaintance with the work to which it refers; but all can see 
how vital to the matter the writing is, and how much it actu- 
ally tells us, in the smallest compass and the clearest manner. 
The last sentence would, indeed, apply to the author who wrote 
it, as well as to the artist it was written of, and it is a curious 
echo of what we have said above as to the style of these letters. 

The contents of this first volume, consist of contributions 
to daily and weekly papers and magazines on various Art 
topics, between the years 1843 and 1876, beginning with 
a reply (from the Weekly Chronicle) to a criticism on 
Modern Painters, and ending with a criticism of the late 
Frederick Walker’s painting, written to the Times in Jan- 
uary, 1876, at the request of Mr. H. S. Marks, R.A. The 
last-mentioned article might rightly stand as typical of all 
the rest, as it contains to the full the merits and the fail- 
ings of its author. True, with a completeness of artistic pene- 
tration which has never yet been equalled, where it deals with 
the purely artistic side of the question, it is yet warped and 
distorted into something which is almost falsehood, when it 
brings to the enforcement of its artistic truths, moral and reli- 
gious sanctions. The passage in which the main characteristics 
of Walker’s art are first touched upon, is quite unsurpassable as 
criticism, and the passage in which the painter’s choice of sub- 
ject is condemned, and his early death is in some measure attri- 
buted to the fact of his sympathy with the werld as it is, rather 
than the world as it was, or as it might be, is as unjust as it is 
beautifully expressed. Mr. Ruskin’s contempt and hatred for 
the world of to-day, which, after all, is the only world he and we 
have ever known, or can ever know, colour all that he writes 
upon the subject; and perhaps the greatest change of temper 
that we can perceive in these letters, taking them from first to 
last, is the increasing insistence with which he drags this con- 
tempt into every subject upon which he writes. 

No true estimate of these letters can be given in few words, 
or in detached quotations, and there are very few which are 
sufficiently short to be quoted in their entirety; of these latter, 
the following gives, perhaps, the best idea of Mr. Ruskin’s 
mastery of antithesis, his varying moods of scorn and sympathy, 
his power of expression, and the almost womanish wrong- 
headedness of his arguments, when his emotions are keenly 
touched. It was written «@ propos of an article in the Daily 
Telegraph on “ Castles,” which had concluded by an appeal for 
subscriptions from the public “towards the restoration of 
Warwick Castle, then recently destroyed by fire: ”’— 

“CASTLES AND KENNELS. 

“ S1r,—I was astonished the other day by your article on Taverns, 
but never yet in my life was so much astonished by anything in 
print as by your to-day’s article on Castles. I am a castle-lover of 
the truest sort. I do not suppose any man alive has felt anything 
like the sorrow and anger with which I have watched the modern 
destruction, by railroad and manufacture, helped by the wicked 
improvidence of our great families, of half the national memorials of 
England, either actually, or in effect and power of association,—as 
Conway, for instance, now vibrating to ruin over a railway station. 
For Warwick Castle, I named it in my letter of last October in ‘ Fors 
Clavigera,’ as a type of the architectural treasures of this England of 
ours, known to me, and beloved from childhood to this hour. But, 
Sir, Iam at this hour endeavouring to find work and food for a boy 
of seventeen, one of eight people—two married couples, a woman 
and her daughter, and this boy and his sister—who all sleep together 
in one room, eighteen feet square, in the heart of London; and you 
call upon me for a subscription to help to rebuild Warwick Castle! Sir, 
I am an old and thorongh-bred Tory, and as such I say, ‘If a noble 
family cannot rebuild their own castle, in God’s name let them live 
in the nearest ditch till they can.’—I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 

“ Joun Ruskin.” 
Nothing could be more typical of Mr. Ruskin than this letter ; 
it is the whole man in a nutshell. He is thoroughly right in 
his meaning throughout, and the whole letter is a wonderful 
example of how a case may be, so to speak, proved by a side- 
issue. Itis abundantly clear that the mere fact that Mr. Ruskin 
was engaged in a work of charity, was no sufficient reason why 
Warwick Castle should not be restored; but probably nothing 








could have put the false charity of the subscription asked for in 
a more vivid light, than his narration of the crowded room, and 
and his scornful suggestion that the “ noble family ” also should 
“live in the ditch.” What may, perhaps, be called the best side of 
the Tory spirit, comes out in the concluding picture of the pride 
which would “live in the ditch,’ but would not exist on charity 
in the castle, a feeling which he puts in still stronger terms in 
another letter on the same subject, “Lord Warwick’s house is 
burnt. Let him build a better, if he can—a worse, if he must 
—but in any case, let him neither beg nor borrow.” 

Mr. Ruskin has done much good service in his time to Art, but 
perhaps his most vital work was done almost thirty years ago, 
in his continual defence of the pre-Raphaelities against the 
utterly unjust attacks to which they were at that time exposed. 
One of the most celebrated of them said to the present writer, 
only a few days ago, some words that seemed to bring the matter 
home very clearly. “I had been painting for some years, and 
had not only been unable to sell my works, but had been met 
with such consistent and universal ingenuity of insult, that at 
last I came to the conclusion that I could stand it no longer, 
and that I was not fit to be a painter.” Picture this frame of 
mind, not in one, but in dozens of young painters, and then think 
of the effect of suddenly finding, not only an advocate who sympa- 
thised with them, but one who could put his sympathy in so clear 
and unanswerable a form, as to silence, if it did not convince, the 
most virulent of their assailants. Conceive the effect upon the 
critics who had abused and laughed at the pre-Raphaelite pictures, 
of such a description as the one Mr. Ruskin gave of Mr. Holman 
Hunt’s picture of the “ Awakening Conscience,” from which we 
quote a few sentences. After giving a description of the sub- 
ject and meaning of the picture, which brings it almost as vividly 
before the eye as if it were there in actual fact; after pointing 
out its accuracy in details of emotion, no less than in details of 
inanimate nature and accessories generally; after, in fact, 
justifying his praise by the clearest and most undeniable of 
evidence, the evidence of the picture itself, Mr. Ruskin con- 
cludes as follows :— 

“T surely need not goon. Examine the whole range of the walls 

of the Academy,—nay, examine those of all our humbler and private 
picture galleries,—and while pictures will be met with by the thou- 
sand which literally tempt to evil, by the thousand which are 
directed to the merest trivialities of incident or emotion, by the 
thousand to the delicate fancies of inactive religion, there will not be 
found one powerful as this to meet full in the front the moral evil 
of the age in which it is painted; to waken into energy the inert 
thoughtlessness of youth, and subdue the severities of judgment into 
the sanctities of compassion.” 
With that quotation we may fitly close these notes upon Mr. 
Ruskin’s Art Letters. They form a delightful book, in which 
the purest thoughts are expressed in language which is as 
eloquent as it is vigorous; and there is not one of them which 
does not throw light upon the subject it touches, and increase 
our respect and sympathy for its writer. 





THE GOSPEL OF THE DIVINE LIFE.* 

Tue author of the volume before us has long been known to at 
least a few readers as a disciple of the prophet who “sate on 
Highgate Hill,’ and in his later years he is still loyal to 
Coleridge. It is from the Aids to Reflection that he borrows 
the materials which impart to his chapter on “The Work of 
Jesus” its luminous avd many-sided character, and this portion 
of Mr. Griffith’s study of the Fourth Evangelist we would 
specially recommend to the perusal of all those who, while 
accepting the affirmation that it was “for us men and for our 
salvation” that the “Light of Light” “came down from 
heaven,” are, at the same time, unable to figure to themselves a 
distinct conception of the purpose of the Incarnation, in con- 
sequence of the multiplicity of the metaphors which are em- 
ployed by the New-Testament writers, in order to represent the 
transcendent benefits which the world derives from the birth, the 
death, and the resurrection of Christ. In this chapter, it is 
demonstrated, we can use no more qualified expression, that the 
close connection of a higher nature, with the needs, the sorrows, 
and the sins of humanity, could not be to meet the requirements 
of some inelastic attribute in that nature itself, which would be 
a contradiction in terms, but to penetrate the human heart with 
a new and elevating consciousness. 

Mr. Griffith, however, is quite aware that science and scientitic 
criticism have brought us face to face with problems which, 
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though partly foreseen, and partly recognised, and actually 
dealt with, as existing, by Coleridge, as may be noted in his 
Confessions of an Enquiring Spirit, were scarcely questions to 
any, save a very few, in a former generation, but which are 
knocking for solution with quite “ burning” vehemence at the 
hearts of thousands now. Though the Coleridge epoch is so 
near in the past to our own days, there is almost as great a 
difference between the quiet, critical exercitations of the last half- 
century, at least in England, and the penetrating polemics on 
Old and New-Testament subjects in which we have now to bear 
our share, as there is found to have been between the mood in 
which Chaucer shook the sides of his contemporaries with 
laughter, and perhaps touched a few hearts here and there with 
sorrow, by his presentations of the abbots, friars, and sompnours, 
who then swarmed on the soil of old England, and that other 
relentless mood which, in the sixteenth century, brought 
Rome to the bar of conscience, the Bible, and private 
judgment. Our author has taken up the Gospel of St. John 
for special study, amid the cross-lights, red, green, blue, 
and white, which confront the eyes of the traveller towards 
truth in these last days. And it must be said in commendation 
of him that, on the whole, his vision has been true and stead- 
fast, and that he has conducted us to a terminus which seems 
to us to be, indeed, a large and wealthy place. 

Mr. Griffith’s volume is divided into distinct sections. The 
first contains a commentary on the entire Fourth Gospel, as 
unfolding the divine life in Jesus himself, the second consists 
ofaseries of essays on the divine life as imparted to men; while 
in the third we have a succession of appendices, in which are 
treated such subjects as the following,—development, the place 
of the Fourth Gospel in the history of Christianity, its relation 
to the Synoptical narratives, to the Apocalypse and First 
Epistle of St. John, and to those very remarkable survivals from 
the first century, the Epistles of Clement, of Barnabas, and the 
Epistle to Diognetus. 


Here, surely, are materials enough for both readers and re- 
viewers, and at least one of the latter class has found it a 
somewhat difficult task to bring within reasonable limits the 
notice of a volume in which so great a variety of subjects, 
though kindred ones, is discussed by the author. T'o our own 
minds, be it said, however, the most interesting of all the 
chapters in this work is the fine one on development, and to 
that we shall presently return. But a few words must first 
be spoken of the Commentary itself, which, if not characterised 
by originality, or lit up by such sudden surprises as flash across 
the pages of Maurice’s marvellous lectures on St. John, gives 
abundant evidence of vigorous thinking, of genuine spiritual 
insight, of practised and critical sagacity, of much and varied 
reading; while a manly liberality, like a fresh and in- 
vigorating wind, is felt throughout the whole of the expo- 
sition. In illustration of our assertions, we would refer the 
reader to the admirable rendering of the narrative of our Lord’s 
conversation with the woman of Samaria with which Mr. 
Griffith has supplied us; and to his not less satisfactory enun- 
ciation, deduced from the narrative, of the one great principle 
on which all genuine worship is based, and that is the communion 
of mind with mind, of heart with heart,—the worship of One 
who seeth in darkness and heareth in silence. And here one is 
reminded of the words of the “ unique” Jean Paul Richter, that 
“all prayer is preaching to one’s self.” If this saying were re- 
garded as covering the whole meaning and issues of our indi- 
vidual or united conscious presentation of our wishes, doubts, 
fears, sorrows, or sins, we should feel wholly unable to accept 
it as being other, to use Coleridge’s illustration, than a 
reduction of the utterance of one of the deepest in- 
stincts of human nature, apart altogether from the recog- 
nition of the sacredness and worth of the instinct by Christ 
himself, into an illusory ceremonial, which had no more 
foundation in reason and which could be accompanied by no 
more practical results than is the baying of a dog at the 
moon. But Mr. Griffith is very tolerant, and he takes 
man in the nineteenth century as he finds him. He says, 
accordingly, that at present, even after so long a time, it 
is only the few who are prepared to worship in “ spirit and in 
truth,” and that we must be patient, and not try to force the 
Christian ideal on an unprepared sympathy. That ideal, as he 
most reverently, we had almost said, with a penitent humility, 
speaks of it, because we have all been taught, or been contented, 
to live so much below it, is the divine life of faithin the perfect 
Father, which Christ lived and finished here on earth; and 





whereas our Master said that “as the living Father hath sent 
me and I live by him, even so he that eateth me shall live 
by me,” for long centuries we have perverted the words which 


were “spirit and life,” as spoken by him, into terms of matter 
and death. 


In the essays which follow the commentary, Mr. Griffith has 
to define his position in presence, first, of the later criticism, which 
claims to have discovered unmistakable proofs of design, or of 
literary and dogmatic purpose, on the part of almost all the 
New-Testament writers, without exception; and secondly, of the 
two competitive laws of development, to which the attention of 
the reader was specially called in the review of Dean Stanley’s 
Christian Institutions in these columns. Of these laws the 
one might be termed physiological, because under its operation 
the growth of the Christian Church would be natural and 
reasonable, and, in consequence, would be, at the same time, 
supremely spiritual,—a growth in direct accordance with the 
terms of the last legacy of Christ to his followers. That legacy 
was not a set of fretting rules, or any ready-made system, but it 
was the promise of a spirit of light and liberty and love, under 
whose guidance the Church was gradually to be “ guided,” as 
experience widened, and the intellectual and moral and spiritual 
apprehension grew clearer, “ into all the truth,” into a recogni- 
tion and acceptance of the many things which an earlier stage 
of discipleship was not able to bear. Such a law of evolution is 
exemplified in the teaching of the great school of Alexandria, 
and in the three Epistles to which we have already referred, and 
of one of which Bunsen writes, in his Iippolytus, “that very 
beautiful and justly admired fragment, the Vpistle to Diognetus, 
which Hefele has very properly admitted into his collection of 
the Apostolic Fathers.” Over against the physiological we 
have the pathological law of development, and under its 
operation, the primitive simplicity of worship and of creed and 
of helpful ministry became transformed into a tremendous 
complexity of ritual and authoritative dogma; as one in- 
stance, to quote the words of Mr. Griffith, “the primitive pure 
idea of Christ’s habitual indwelling was distorted into the 
vitiated notion of an occasional incoming by means of mystical 
incantations.” Mr. Griffith notes, in language equally 
striking, how baptism, not less than the Lord’s Supper, 
from having been a beautiful symbol of the refreshing and 
purifying power of Christ’s holy spirit of truth and love, was 
metamorphosed into a magical rite of which men spoke, not 
in the almost humorous terms of our own Prayer-book, in the 
baptismal service for adults, “whereby ye may perceive the 
great necessity of this sacrament, where it may be had,” but as 
the one absolutely indispensable means by which alone infants, 
those of whom Christ said, “ Of such is the kingdom of God,” 
and for whom there is no hint in the New Testament that the 
ordinance was originally intended, could be saved from the wrath 
of God and everlasting damnation. But here we are obliged to 
express our emphatic dissent from Mr. Griffith. We approve of 
his fine discrimination between the “ wheat ” of primitive truth 
and the “ tares,” the Jlolliwm temulentum, as the botanists 
term the simulating growth, of later days; but to assert, as our 
author does repeatedly, that the “tares”—the allusion to 
the parable comes from the present reviewer, not from Mr. 
Griffith—are to be found in St. John’s Gospel itself is to 
make a concession to the School of Design which the whole 
context of the two passages in question, the conversation with 
Nicodemus, and the discourse at Capernaum (John iii., and 
vi.), shows to be gratuitous and altogether unwarranted. In 
the former case, there is no stress whatever laid on “ water” 
as the indispensable instrument of regeneration, and in 
further illustration of his meaning, Christ turns from the 
“water” to the “wind,” as the symbol of the life which 
breathes in him who is spiritually born again; and for the 
latter, we are at a loss to understand how any one could possibly 
imagine that he found traces of later materialistic sacra- 
mentarian teaching in a passage of which the key-note is con- 
tained in the words, It is the spirit which quickens, the flesh 
profiteth nothing. But with Macleod Campbell's Bread of Life 
circulating among us, it is unnecessary to say more on the ques- 
tion of interpretation, and we would only add as to the alleged 
interpolation, that there is no more foundation for the charge in 
either chapter than there is in the narrative of the marriage 
feast of Cana, in which, also, the Tiibingen designers have dis- 
covered a sacramentarian invention. But Mr. Griffith does not, as 
the Scotch lawyers would say, “ homologate ” this third discovery. 
We think, however, that he has deferred too much to both home 
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and Continental critics in accentuating as he does the obvious 
differences between St. John and the Synoptics, and in under- 
estimating the accuracy and purposed definiteness of St. John’s 
chronology ; but all the same, we cannot take leave of the work 
before us without thanking the author for it, and without ex- 
pressing our conviction that a book in which the “secret of Jesus” 
is presented to us as it is here, in which the spiritual Advent 
is shown in its reality as the ever-advancing day of the Son 
of Man, and in which the evolution believed in and pro- 
claimed is the restoration of the race collectively and individually 
to filial trust in God, will be found to be a valuable contribution 
to the theological speculations of the day. 





THE LIGHTER SIDE OF FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY 
HISTORY.* 

Tue characteristics of the larger of the works whose titles are 
given below are easily stated. The author does not profess to give 
a new theory of the founder of Bonapartist greatness, or to make 
fresh revelations as to his life. He simply thinks that “ the 
various historians who have dealt with the First Napoleon have 
hardly paid sufficient attention to the matrimonial alliances by 
which he hoped to found and consolidate, not only an empire as 
large as that over which Charlemagne held sway, but several 
kingdoms in addition,” and has endeavoured to supply the 
deficiency by collecting and giving to the public in two 
volumes all that history and gossip have had to say on the 
marriages of the Napoleonide. Mr. Bingham, already favour- 
ably known for his account of the last siege of Paris, is 
what used to be known, a generation ago, as an “agreeable 
writer.” He does not seek to go below the surface of events, or 
to moralise upon them ; he contents himself with gently scan- 
ning and narrating them, in the style of an Englishman of the 
world, whom long residence in France has compelled not only 
to tolerate the differeuce in moral stand-point between Paris and 
London society, but to do so without a sigh. To deal properly 
with the scandals, intrigues, and passions which constitute the 
balk of these two volumes, is to execute a kind of moral sword- 
dance; and this feat Mr. Bingham has performed with consider- 
able skill and success. There is not a whiff of café-Voltaireanism 
in the whole book, and when Mr. Bingham retails gossip, as he is 
sometimes compelled to do, he does so in the spirit of the typical 
middle-class and middle-aged Englishman who likes his club and 
joins in its talk, but never forgets that he has daughters at 
home. He should, however, abstain from making historical com- 
parisons, for he is the reverse of successful in such efforts, 
Thus, to take only one example, he is not happy in his observa- 
tions on the eccentricities of the Directory. He says, “The 
reaction was the same as the reaction in England on the restora- 
tion of Charles IL.,” and further on he says the same thing, in 
a more elaborate way, and with a disregard for the niceties of 
grammar to which, to do him justice, he is not prone. 
“Neither Puritanism nor Jacobinism was indigenous of the 
soil where they flourished for a time, and the disappearance of 
the sanguinary epoch in France was hailed with the same unre- 
stricted delight and relaxation of morals as the disappearance 
of a Puritan administration in England.” The resemblance 
between the Carnival of the Restoration and the Carnival of 
the Directory is of the slightest and most superficial char- 
acter. The fall of the Puritan supremacy in England and 
the close of the Reign of Terror in France were both 
welcomed with shouts of joy and relief; but that is all 
that can be said. The morality of the Restoration was in direct 
opposition to that of Puritanism, and hence its temporary 
triumph, as being the most effectual protest against Cromwell 
and the Long Parliament. On the other hand, there is no con- 
trast between the ethics of Jacobinism and the “ relaxation of 
morals” under the Directory. There is rather a filial connec- 
tion between them, and the best proof of this is the fact that the 
morality of Parisian literature at the present day, even leaving 
out of account M. Zola and his school, is only that of the 
Directory “through some certain strainers well refined.” The 
decorous respectability which is the note of the governing section 
of English society at the present day, is an equally good proof 
that Puritanism was much more truly “indigenous ” than the 
cynical Hobbism that succeeded it. 

The First Napoleon is, of course, the true hero of Mr. Bing- 
ham’s volumes, and he evidently considers, as most English- 
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men do, that that hero showed himself least heroic in his relation 

: + 8 
with women. Napoleon figures here once more as the same 
“ miracle of unscrupulousness ” that he was recently represented 
by Professor Seeley, as the “colossal cad” of Madame de 
Rémusat’s memoirs. Nor can it be denied that when success 
had turned his head, and the splendours of the Empire had eaten 
out his heart, his worse nature conquered his better. His insultg 
to women were only surpassed in coarse vulgarity by his fami. 
liarities. He became in theory and in practice a polygamist, 
fact which gives some support to Mr. Seeley’s belief that it int 
the “prophet conquerors of Asia,’ rather than Charlemagne 
and Ceesar, that he set up as his models. When his fortunes 
became desperate, he would allow no sentiment to stand in the 
way of his schemes. In the whole course of his career there ig 
nothing—probably not even the murder of the Duc d’Enghien— 
which is so selfishly cruel as his tearing Marshal Berthier from 
Madame Visconti, and compelling him to marry the daughter of 
the Duke of Birkenfeld, only to hear in three months that, by the 
death of her husband, Madame Visconti had become free. Mr, 
Bingham probably does not exaggerate in the slightest, when 
he says that had Napoleon “remained much longer on the 
throne, he would have no doubt revived the old French law 
by which, as M. Taine says, children of fourteen were bound to 
march, and widows, up to the age of sixty were obliged to 
remarry.” 

In spite of all this, it is the softer side of the First Napoleon's 
nature that stands out most prominently, after a perusal of 
these volumes. Weare too prone to judge of Napoleon as he 
pourtrayed himself at St. Helena. There the moral ruin that 
snecess had begun, failure completed. The Napoleon of the 
conversations with Las Casas is but a peevish and malignant imp 
of darkness, who tried to believe that he had never loved any 
one, and that all his actions were governed by what he styled 
“reason.” That is not the Napoleon of the early days, the 
“Jean and taciturn” artillery officer, whose eyes followed the 
graceful motions of the widow Beauharnais at the Directory 
balls. It is true that, as he told Las Casas, his first marriage 
was useful to him politically, because it brought him into 
relations with the Royalists. But that was an after-thought, 
He married Josephine because he was madly in love with her, 
Her outlook when they met was little less forlorn than his own. 
She had barely escaped the fate that befell Beauharnais. She 
had to pay a high price for the friendship of the chiefs of the 
Directory—Mr. Bingham has no doubt that she was for a time 
the mistress of Barras. She married ce diéle Bonaparte with- 
out loving him; against his vigorous, “ young Lochinvar” 
style of wooing, her languid, though sensuous, Creole tem- 
perament could offer no adequate defence. In the height 
of his honeymoon, his passion was as intense as that of 
the otherwise cold-blooded Marlborough for his Sarah. From 
Italy he writes, ‘‘ You have deprived me of my soul; you are 
the only thought of my life. If I am worried with business, if I 
fear the issue, if people disgust me, if I am ready to curse 
existence, I place my hand on my heart; your portrait beats 
there. I look at it. Love is an absolute happiness to me, and 
everything smiles, excepting the time when I am absent from 
my adored one......- I cherish honour because you cherish 
it, and victory because it pleases you, without which I should 
renounce everything, and throw myself at your feet.” Mr. 
Bingham says of this period, “We doubt if the King of 
Prussia got through as much fighting and writing as did 
Napoleon during his first Italian campaign. Napoleon carried 
no poison, wrote no doggerel, but his pockets were stuffed with 
the wildest letters addressed to his adorable Josephine, 
while beating Beaulieu and Wurmser, in the course of a few 
months he wrote a thousand despatches.” It should never be 
forgotten that it was Josephine herself who began the estrange- 
ment between her and Napoleon. Her infidelities came to his 
ears, and, although he condoned them, he considered himself 
free to retaliate in kind. It is true that she was from first to 
last loyal to his personal interests and ambitions; she rejoiced 
after her divorce to hear that Marie Louise had borne him an 
heir, and she mourned over his fall, On his part, he always 
appreciated her undoubted abilities, declared her fit to supers 
intend any department of State, except the Ministry of Finance, 
and even pardoned her almost helpless extravagance. But for 
Josephine’s Creole nature, or her “ relaxation of morals” during 
the despair of the Terror and the orgies of the Directory, she 
might have aided in the development of what was good in 
Napoleon’s heart, as well as in his head. 
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The romance of Josephine and Napoleon is the soul of Mr. 
Bingham’s volumes. One hardly wonders at Napoleon’s im- 
patience with his relatives. Except Lucien, who had some spirit, 
and in the matter of his marriage successfully defied Napoleon, 
there is not one of them that commands any respect. Joseph 
and Louis Bonaparte were contemptible weaklings ; Jerome had 
his “ big brother’s ” unscrupulousness, without his brains. There 
was an uncomfortable amount of the Borgia in Pauline Borghese 
and Caroline Murat. We suspect, indeed, Napoleon made mar- 
riages for his relatives more because he despised their incom- 
petence, and hesitation, and small selfishness, and because he 
was passionately fond of “‘ managing,” than because he contem- 
plated strengthening himself through such alliances. As events 
turned out, he was a disastrous failure as a matchmaker. Per- 
haps nowhere in history is to be found such a dismal story of 
scandal and misery as that of the married life of Louis and 
Hortense, which My. Bingham gives here with all details, not 
omitting even the report—which he does not seem inclined to 
dismiss as a mere report—that the Third Napoleon had as much 
right to the royal title he bore as the Duc de Morny. In the 
shady ambitions of intrigue, as in the nobler dreams of politics, 
the Third Napoleon appears here as but a feeble imitator of the 
First. It is becoming plainer and plainer every day that if 
Josephine had too little influence over the uncle, Eugénie had 
too much influence over the nephew. 

Lady Jackson’s new work is in all respects a continuation of 
her Old Régime. There is the same devotion to the more 
frivolous side of French life; there is the same abundant use 
of “boudoir inanities” such as “poor,” ‘ monster,” “such 
is the irony of fate,” and so forth. Her style is, if possible, 
more mongrel and Gallican than ever. Every page is studded 
with italics, occasioned by the necessity for using such charm- 
ing French as spirituelle, cercle intime, hors de service, and 
yéuntone Lady Jackson, too, is still afflicted with a weakness 
for making what she would be certain to style fw pas in her 
quotations. One of her blunders is positively delicious as an 
unconscious innuendo. Poor Calonne is pictured as tendering 
his resignation to Louis XVI., and “ saying, with an approving 
conscience,— 

“Nune dimittis servum tuam, Domine.” 

Calonne has been irreverently styled “an old woman” fre- 
quently enough, but never till now has the contemptuous criti- 
cism come out of his own mouth. Still, Lady Jackson’s book 
is readable, and may well be read after more serious works on 
recent French history. In the first part, she tells over again the 
story of the downfall of the French throne, being especially 
hard on light-headed Marie Antoinette, for what she character- 
istically styles her “ disregard of the bienséances.”’ The story of 
the “Diamond Necklace ” is somewhat carelessly told; and the 
portrait of Cagliostro is by no means satisfactory. Lady Jack- 
son is more at home when she is telling of Talma, the actor, and 
Malle. Contat, the actress. As for her account of the Revo- 
lutionary period, it is enough to say that she picks her 
steps through that sea of blood with a comic daintiness. 
Lady Jackson is more at home in the Court of Napoleon 
and Josephine. To some extent, the second part of her book 
covers the same ground as Mr. Bingham’s work, and she makes 
abundant quotations from the Memoirs of Count Miot de 
Melito, recently reviewed in these columns. On the whole, the 
blunders and jealousies of “the régime of Imperialism and 
gingerbread ” are well told; Lady Jackson is full and faithful 
in respect of all millinery details; and her account of a 
thoroughly feminine passage-at-arms between Josephine and 
Pauline her sister-in-law is full of her own favourite esprit. 
A prominent attraction of these volumes consists of the por- 
traits of Necker, Charlotte Corday, Talma, the Comtesse de 
Provence, Josephine, and Marie Louise. That of Josephine 
is surely a caricature; it suggests nothing so much as a 
fat, country barmaid, tricked out in tinsel ornaments, brought 
by her admirers from a village fair. This cannot be “the 
little Creole” that racked Napoleon’s brain, and dominated 
his whole nature during the Italian war. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@~—— 

The Recovery of St. Thomas. A Sermon preached in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, on the second Sunday after Easter, April 23rd, 1882, with 
a “ Prefatory Note’ on the late Mr. Darwin. By H. P. Liddon, D.D., 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. Published by request. (Rivingtons.) 
—This is a very fine sermon, and is preceded by a very interesting 





“Note” showing the exact character of Mr. Darwin’s own view, as it was 
presented by himself, and the relation which that view of “ the origin of 
species,” as Canon Liddon understands it, bears to the theclogical 
doctrine concerning the création of man. But, apart from the “ Pre- 
fatory Note,” the sermon itself is of the highest interest. In his 
vindication of the trustworthiness of the senses, as interpreted and 
supplemented by the judgment, Canon Liddon strikes a good 
blow at the most sceptical of all forms of scepticism, that which first 
uses idealism to discredit the real existence of matter, and then shows 
that it can erect no substantial philosophy of its own on the discredited 
senses which it has thus cheapened. But the finest part of the sermon 
is its close, from which we cannot resist the pleasure of extracting 
the following noble passage :— 


“ Doubt flourishes in, nay it is, a mental atmosphere of vagueness. 
Nothing is quite denied or quite accepted ; everythingis thought pos- 
sible, everything uncertain; men lazily suppose that there is as much 
to be said against any one truth as for it, and no one to strike the 
balance between conflicting evidence. Now, if any one truth, how- 
ever limited and elementary, can be really held as true, it will so far 
arrest the sway of this habit of universal doubt. And there are very 
few men who do not hold something for true, even though theirs 
should be a very stinted creed. If they reject the grace of the Sacra- 
ments, they believe in the Atonement; if they deny our Lord’s 
divinity, they are, as the phrase goes, Christian Theists; if they can- 
not believe in the Christian Revelation, they have no doubt that there 
does exist a moral and persona! God; if, unhappily, they have mis- 
givings as to this great and awful truth, yet they recognise in them- 
selves the law of right and wrong—recognise it not the less clearly 
though they cannot be sure what is right and what is wrong. Very 
well: if they have lost their hold on all besides, let them make the 
most of this one remaining fragment of truth,—the indelible distinc- 
tion between right and wrong. Look hard at that distinction, my 
doubting friend ; it is for you what the pierced hands and riven side 
of Christ were for St. Thomas; it bids you thrust hand and finger 
into it and grasp it, and convince yourself that whatever else is uncer- 
tain and unsubstantial, it at least is real. Look hard at it; handle it 
well; make the most of it ; and so far as it is concerned, you are not 
a doubter; here is something solid, before which you bow. Look 
hard at it, grasp it, and it will lead you on to truths beyond itself. 
For this law of right and wrong, whence comes it? If it be a law, 
and not merely a fortuitous result of social prejudices, it implies a 
lawgiver, and a moral lawgiver, too. And when faith in a moral God 
has been recovered, we have a second, and an infinitely grander 
truth, limiting the province and operation of doubt, and inviting the 
doubter to weigh its immensity and power, that it may lead him on 
to other certainties which, in their turn, depend on it. You believe 
in a moral God. But can he be at once Almighty and moral; can he 
survey this world which his hands have made, and which contradicts 
so much that is his eternal nature, and yet have made no sign,—have 
committed himself to no interference, to no remedy, to no revelation, 
in order to alleviate the ruin and the woe? It is impossible. The 
more you grapple with the fact of the morality of God, the more 
clearly you must perceive the immense, the overwhelming force of 
the presumption that such a Being must reveal himself to man; and 
in the light of this vast antecedent presumption, the evidence that 
he bas done so in the Christian Revelation will be more than 
sufficient.” 

Eliane. By Mrs. Augustus Craven. Translated by Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton. (Bentley and Son.)—We have already re- 
viewed in the original this refined story of modern French 
manners, so that we have but to observe that the translation 
is very much better than most translations, as might be expected, 
alike from Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s perfect knowledge of French, 
and her skill in English romance. Yet the English reader must not 
expect to find all the finer qualities of Eliane in its English rendering. 
Here and there are evidences that the mind of the translator is in- 
appreciative of the tender brilliancy and wide sympathies of the 
author. It would seem, in one passage, where Hamlet’s remark 
of the Danish carouses, and the noisy salvos which celebrated each 
draught of Rhenish, that “It is a custom more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance,” is quoted, as if Mrs. Craven knew 
her Shakespeare better than did her translator. Here and there, we 
imagine that Lady G. Fullerton left the final supervision of her work 
to other hands, or surely we should not find the name of the Italian 
master of faience written “ Lucca di Robia,” nor should we hear of 
on a canopy.” But these are trifling defects 


ladies sitting “ 
in a story that is only less graceful and charming than its 
original; and here and there the translator has admirably 
exercised her judgment in fitting French idioms with their 
equivalents in English, and in rendering the spirit of her 
original better than could any verbal accuracy of translation. 
The book is prettily got up, and ought to find its way wherever 
sweetness and light are valued, and faithful drawing of a society which 
deserves to be called ‘‘ good”’ is appreciated. The plot, if slight, is 
very artistically composed ; and we know no author, except Mrs, 
Craven, who could so well have held the balance between English 
and French customs in contracting marriage. The story turns on a 
son’s disobedience to his mother, and on Eliane’s claim to refuse the 
husband chosen for her by her aunt; but the characters, however 
determined be their wills, move in a supremely courteons and high- 
bred atmosphere. In it the nice shades of personality can be dis- 
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cerned, as in Miss Austen’s novels, and we are glad to know some- 
thing that may be accepted as true of the life of the dwindled noble 
caste in France,—dwindled, but still possessing the highest standard 
of society in Europe, with its traditions of St. Louis and Versailles, 
tempered by the Terror of ’93, by recollections of misfortune and 
discredit since 1830, and by the chastening presence of Messrs. Ferry 
and Bert in the France of to-day. 

Speeches of Lord Erskine. With a Memoir of his Life. By Edward 
Walford, M.A. (Reeves and Turner.)—We have here some twenty 
speeches, all of them, with a few exceptions (notably one made 
when Erskine, then Attorney-General, was prosecuting Thomas Pain) 
made for the defence. This was the réle which Erskine, like Cicero, 
much preferred, and which, indeed, always gives the greatest oppor- 
tunities for eloquence. Some of these twenty are of considerable 
interest. That delivered in defence of James Hadfield, who shot at 
George III., May 15th, 1791, suggests a curious parallel to the recent 
effort on behalf of Lamson. But Erskine had a better case, for 
Hadfield seems to have been unquestionably insane. The speeches 
for Horne Tooke and John Hardy are connected with events of his- 
torical importance. A curious case is the trial of the Bishop of 
Bangor for riot and assault. One would not guess that this was the 
way in which the deputy-registrar of the diocese asserted his right 
to his office. The Bishop and his fellow-defendants were acquitted. 
The speech in “Morton v. Fenn,” a breach-of-promise case, is an 
instance of the curious licence which the advocates of a time 
not very remote allowed themselves. The defendant (Erskine 
was arguing against a new trial on behalf of the plaintiff) 
had married a young wife, and Erskine jocoscly expressed « hope, 
in language which we do not care to quote, that she would be un- 
faithful to him. If counsel were allowed licence, there were subjects 
on which very little freedom was allowed to ordinary citizens. The 
Dean of Asaph, Dr. Shipley, was indicted for libel on account of a 
mild political tract, at which now-a-days no one would dream of taking 
offence. There are some traces of eloquence, and more of close and 
well-expressed reasoning, in the speeches; but, like other reported 
orations, they scarcely enable us to realise the orator. Mr. Walford 
has prefixed a short and interesting memoir. 

The Water Tower. By Mrs. Hibbert Ware. 3 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.)—Mrs. Ware has about as curious a notion of telling a story 
as any writer that we have ever had the pleasure of reviewing. 
Whatever plot there is in her book consists in an incident which she 
frankly confesses to be an anachronism, and its consequences. But 
all this might be put into a very few chapters. The book really con- 
sists of a succession of scenes, mostly of a sub-humorous character. 
Mr. Robert Norris is the principal hero ; into what misadventures he 
falls, how unhappy, with the best intentions in the world, he makes 
those about him, we are told at a length which becomes, we must 
own, somewhat wearisome. Yet there is plenty that is amusing in 
the book. If we could only get rid of the idea that a novel should 
have something artistic about its construction, something of an 
orderly development of plot and character, we might give the Water 
Tower high praise. Mrs. Ware has taken great pains in studying her 
period. She has caught its tone of thought with much success; she 
describes its manners vividly and freshly. Take it up where we will, 
it is pretty nearly certain to be readable. This is not exactly the 


treatment which a first-class work of fiction demands, yet it is no. 


small praise. There are too many novels, as we know to our cost, that, 
whether taken whole or in fragments, read from beginning to end or 
read at haphazard, are equally a vexation. 

The Giant Raft. Part II., The Cryptogram. By Jules Verne. 
Translated by W. J. Gordon. (Sampson Low and Co.)—M. Verne 
has given a characteristic development to his story. We left the hero 
in the serious dilemma of having fallen into the hands of justice, on 
account of a crime for which he had been condemned to die, some 
twenty years before. His doom is certain, unless the truth can be 
extorted from the enemy to whom his danger is due, this enemy 
carrying about with him the confession of the real culprit. The fellow 
is killed, and his body, with the confession concealed upon it, falls 
into the Amazon. Then comes the scene of searching for it in the 
bed of the river, a scene which M. Verne describes, after his manner, 
with a familiarity as easy as if the channel of the Amazon were as 
well known to him as his own bath-room. The confession is found, 
but it is in cypher, a “ and who shall discover the key ? 
The writer here, of course, encounters the difficulty of coming into 
rivalry with Edgar Poe’s “Gold Bug,” a difficulty which he frankly 
meets, by letting us see that the cryptogram which is now to be inter- 
preted has been constructed on a different principle from that which 
had been used by the buccaneers in Poe’s story. On the whole, we 
think that M. Verne does not come up to his original here. Poe’s 
hero finds out the secret by sheer ingenuity; the ingenious person 
who works out the cryptogram is indebted in a great degree to acci- 
dent for his success. Still, the thing is well done, and any reader 
who will have the patience to follow the working of the problem 
carefully will be entertained. 

Eau de Nil. By E. C. Hope-Edwardes. 


cryptogram,” 


(Bentley and Son.)—Miss 
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Hope-Edwardes journeyed in a dahabeah up the Nile, and wrote letters, 
during her travels, describing what she saw and thought. These 
letters are now published, a somewhat hazardous experiment, which 
has, however, we think, justified itself. The letters contain nothing 
very remarkable, and little that is new (this they could scarcely do), 
Yet they are, we think, worth publishing. The writer seems to be 
one of those cheerful persons who make conversation wherever they 
go, break down the barrier of reserve, and contrives in this way 
to find out a great deal about things which never reveal themselyeg 
to many travellers. ‘ Weseem,” she says, in her preface, “ to haye 
had an unusual amount of talk with les indigénes.” Why she should 
speak of les indigénes, rather than of the “ natives,” we know not; 
and it gave us a shudder to come across this affectation, on the 
very first page. But we found nothing more to offend in the same 
way, but did find that the claim was well founded, that the 
writer has a good deal to tell us that she learnt from the 
lips of the persons who were most likely to know and speak 
the truth. The result is, a really good book, giving its readers what 
is, on one side at least, a far more vivid view of life and character 
among the Fellaheen than is to be found in works far more elaborate, 
and on which far more pains have been bestowed. We are glad to see 
that Miss Hope- Edwardes bears emphatic testimony to the relief which 
the peasantry have obtained under the present régime. ‘The people 
are so delighted with the ease they feel from the decreased taxes, 
that they see everything couleur de rose under the present régime, 
make no complaints, and are full of praise of ‘ Effendina,’ to whom 
they loyally attribute all credit in the matter. The tax or tribute on 
land seems to be decreased by about half, which must be an im 
mense relief; and, hest of all, they now know pretty well what the 
yearly tax will be, whereas, in the time of the last Khedive, if he 
wanted more money one year than another, he sent round to the 
Moodirs of each province, to say that they must raise so much each, 
irrespective of seasons and crops.” 

One of the most useful of the labours of the “ Publications of the 
Index Society ” is the Indew to “ Trevelyan’s Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay.” (Longmans.)—No more interesting book has been written 
during this generation, and none, from the multiplicity of persons 
and incidents mentioned in it, to which an index is more necessary. 
No one appreciates an index more than a reviewer, ard we wish the 
Society all prosperity. 

An ingenious treatise, the Astral Origin of the Emblems of the 
Hebrew Alphabet, by the Rev. J. W. Broome (Stanford), may be com- 
mended to those who are interested in the subject. The author adds 
some verses, which may serve as a memoria technica for the chief 
constellations. 

Of technical-books, we have to acknowledge Hydrographical 
Surveying, a Description of the Means and Methods Employed in 
Constructing Marine Charts, by Captain W. J. L. Wharton, R.N. 
(John Murray); Practical Blowpipe Assaying, by George Attwood. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) ; Market-Garden Husbandry, by William H. 
Ablett (Chapman and Hall), forming the eighth section of the 
series on “Farming for Pleasure and Profit ;’ Tea Industry in India, 
by Samuel Baildon (W. H. Allen and Co.); The Jury Laws and 
their Amendment, by 'T. W. Erle (Stevens and Sons), a reprint, with 
notes and explanations, of a Bill introduced for the consolidation of 
the jury laws by the present Chief Justice, when he was Attorney- 
General. 
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the adjustment of International Balances, and lessening the excessive 
and needless risks which have now become attendant on Home and 
Foreign Trade, 


All communications to be addressed to the Hon. Sec., PAUL F. TIDMAN, 
34 Leadenhall Street 





DIAMONDS. §MR. STREETER, 
SAPPHIRES. DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANT, 


NEW BOND STREET, LONDON; 
AND 
COLOMBO, CEYLON. 


GOLDSMITH AND JEWELLER. 


CAT’S-EYES. 
STAR STONES. 


EMERALDS NO LOWER STANDARD OF GOLD USED THAN 
18-CARAT. 
RUBIES 


KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCHES. 


PEARLS. BEST QUALITY ONLY. 


ALEXANDRITES. Precious Stones direct from the Mines, 


Mr. Streeter’s Collection of Rough and Cut 
Stones always on view. 





A L Single Stone ai at ‘Fir st Price 


OS LE R’S 
CRYSTAL 





GLASS AND 


CHINA SERVICES. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“A HOUSEHOLD LUXURY 
IN ALL QUARTERS OF THE 
GLOBE.”’—Sanitary Record. 


ANNUAL SALE, 
10,000,000. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


DOGS. 


NALDIRE’S PRIZE MEDAL DOG SOAP. 

Destroys Fleas, cleanses the Skin, and improves the Coat and Health of the Dog. 
IMPORTANT. 

“ NaLpire’s Soap is harmless to Dogs, but fatal to Fleas.”,"—Franx BucKLAND, 

Price 1s, of all Chemists, Perfumers, and Grocers. 


N.B.—See that you get ‘*NALDIRE’S” Soap. 





RS. FROBEL’S EDUCATIONAL ICTORIA 


WANTED, to RENT or PURCHASE. 








ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, 
from the age of six years and upwards. Comfortable 
home; hea'thy situation. Careful training and 
nursing. Mrs. Frébel is assisted by a staff of fifteen 
first-class masters and lady-teachers.—For Prospectus 
and Time-tables for the coming Session, apply to Mrs. 
FROBEL, 20 Moray Place, Edinburgh. They can 
also be had on personal application at 1 Wellington 
Btreet, Strand, London. 


ORTHING, “Sussex, established 
1864.—Seaside EDUCATION for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. Resident Master for Classics and 
Mathematics. Referenves to Rey. E. K. Elliott, - 
Worthing, Dr. Thos. Stevenson, P.R.C.P., Lond, 
Gresham Road, S.W.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss 
BILLING, , We -stbury House. 





UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 

The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION _ for 
DEGREES in AR'S and SCIENCE will be held at 
the OWENS COLLEGE, on MONDAY, June 12th, 
and following days. Candidates are required to 
Matriculate on or before June 8th.—Full informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Registrar. 

R. AD AMSON (Registrar). 


DOSSALL SCHOOL. 
ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

will be COMPETED FOR June 27th. Value from 
70 guineas (covering school fees) to £20. Limit of 









| age, Juniors, 14}; Seniors, 15}. Candidates may be 


examined at Oxford or Rossall, as preferred, in 
Classies or Mathematies—Apply to Rev. the HEAD 
MASTE R, Rossall School, Fle etwood. 





EIGHTH DIVISION OF 


PROFITS, Dec:, 1981. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HE Bonus Addition to each £1, 000 sanaxed amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 


five years. 


Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 
sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 


participate in future Bonus. 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute of 
Actuaries’ ’’ Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 


Supplementary appropriations have been made :— 


1. For allowing Policy claims as payable on proof of death and title. 


to 


before the next Division. 


For the prospective annual continuance of the present Bonus rate till death, if happening 


3. For carrying forward against the eventual full mortality a sum proportioned to its 
suspension amongst lives recently selected. 


The force of these special safeguards is shown by their adding £80,000 to the sums 


otherwise held in reserve in the Valuation. 


_— 


N OLD HOUSE in HAMPSTEAD, 
L WITH WALLED-IN GARDEN. 


Address, ‘* W.,”’ care of _ Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.¢ 


1)" LICATE BOY iain 14).— EIGHT 
RECEIVED ina large country house, Willing- 
ness to read and good character required. Vacancy 
now, and January, 1883.—‘' M.A., Oxon.,”” Mill Bank 
House, riear Malvern. 
ORNING PREPARATORY 
CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN (ex- 
clusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. 


The Classes will meet after the Whitsuntide Vacation 
on MONDAY, June 5, at 9.30 o’clock. 


fiir F fod Sed SCHOOL. 
—EXAMINATION for SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Classical or Modern. Value from £672 year, on July 
27th. Ageunderl5. Apply to the Rev. T. B. ROWE, 
M.A., Head Master. 


a . MARYLEBONE & ALL SOULS’ 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, in Union with King’s 
Callege.—Half term commences June 9th.—For pro- 
spectus apply to the SECRETARY, 1 Cornwall 
Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


VERSLADE PREPAR: ATORY 
SCHOOL, near Rugbhy.—The Rev. G. F. 
WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C., Cambridge, 
and formerly ‘Assistant-Master at Wellington College 
and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the 
Cl eal or Modern Sides of the Public Schools. 


ELLY COLLEGE. Tavistock, 

Devon.—ELECTION of FOUR FOUN DATION 
BOYS, in July next. Priority, after Founder’s Kin, 
to Sons of Deceased Naval Officers. Also, TWO OPE N 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—For particulars, apply to the 
HE AD MASTER. 








Yupra 


The detailed Bonus Report will be forwarded on application. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief | 
Justice of England. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice 
Baggallay. | 


John P. De Gex, 


James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Esq., Q.C. 

Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

William Williams, Esq. 


1 age tt PER-MARE. — COM- 
FORTABLE HOME offered for ONE or 
TWO CHILDREN by the Seaside. Good education, 


with special care. Highest references. Moderate 
terms.—‘ E. B.,” 4 Linton Villas, 
RUPTURES. 
MOC-MAIN LEVER 


\ 7HITE’S 

TRUSS.—Is allowed by upwards of 500 
medical men to be the most effective invention for the 
treatment of hernia. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to | being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 


the assured. 


sisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 


Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed | closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 


surrender values. 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


during sleep. A descriptive circular, with testi- 
monials and prices, may be had of the manufacturers, 
WHITE’S MO AIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 
CO., Limited, 223 Piccadilly, London, 
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i ks LATE Mr. W. R. GREG.— 

Any persons possessing letters from the late 
Mr. W. R. Greg, of biographical interest, of literary 
merit of any kind, are requested to send them to Mrs. 
W. R. GREG, Park Lodge, Wimbledon Common, 
who will be much obliged for the loan of them, and 
who will return them to their owners. 


ALTHAM HOUSE, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The Misses CRAWFORD (daughters of the late 
Rev. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS. 
Thorough Education. Excellent visiting Masters. 
Resident foreign Governess. Good School of Art. 
Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Home comforts.—Highest references given. 


ESIDENCE for LADY STUDENTS, 

and Ladies Professionally Engaged, Russell 

House, Tavistock Square, W.C. Large Garden, 

Tennis Ground. Address, The LADY PRINCIPAL. 

TUDENTS’ HOME for LADIES, 

who are attending Classes in London, or working 

at the Art Schools. Highest references. — For 

particulars, apply to the PRINCIPAL, 79 Gower 
Street, W.C. 








oe ee O U RN SE 
THE GRAND HOTEL. 


Stands in its own grounds facing the Sea, Five 
minutes’ drive from the Railway Station, and close to 
the Devonshire Park and Baths. Visitors can be 
boarded, if desired. Terms, 10s 6d per day. 

Nocharge for attendance. Table d’hote, at separate 
tables, from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m., under the personal 
superintendence of the new Proprietors, 

CLEAVE and GASCOIGNE. 


URNISHING IRON MONGERY, 
and GENERAL HOUSE FURNITURE. 
Fender Frames, | Baths, 
Marble ditto, | Bedsteads, 
Fire-irons, Bedding, 
Stoves and Ranges, Furniture for 
Chimney-pieces, Bed-rooms, 
Gasaliers, Dining-rooms, 
Clocks and Bronzes, Drawing-rooms ; 
Kitchen Utensils, Repairs, 
Lamps, | Replating. 
Range, Gas, and Hot-water Work. Estimates free. 
The most extensive assortment of Furnishing Iron- 
mongery, &c., in the Kingdom, arranged in 30 large 


Show-rooms. 
Lie dha ILVER PLATE. 


Highest Quality. Will wear for 20 years as 
SILVER. 
TABLE SPOONS and FORKY..... 
DESSERT do. do. : . 
ORDA OND» svcicscrissesecsesessnsposencnene 14s a 
Oy eee eae WARRANTED. 


Handles Rivetted, Blades Finest Steel. 
per doz. De’s’rts 








1. 308 per dozen. 
D3 
... 228 





38-inch Table Knives, Ivory Handles... 18s lis 
4-inch ditto. to balance......... 23s 16s 
4-inch ditto. fine Ivory... 23s 


. 338 
COLZA OIL, 2s 9d per gallon; KEROSINE, pure 


water-white, ls. 

V ILLIAM S. BURTON 
sends Catalogue gratis and post paid. It 

contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled 

stock of General Farnishing Ironmongery, Cabinet 

Furniture, Bedsteads, Bedding, &c., with lists of prices. 


SPECIAL TERMS with REFERENCE to CREDIT. 


88 (late 39) OXFORD STREET; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 
NEWMAN STREET, &c. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CoO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
Gold Meda', Paris, 1878. First Award 
ard Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


1881. — 
FRY’S preys CARACAS COCOA. 
‘A most delicious and valuable 
article.”’—Standara. 


| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA’ EXTRACT. 
COCOA F “ Strictly pure.’—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.I.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 
| ae BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when f.lling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Monstaches to grow; and whin used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63 and 11s, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 


Paid-up Capital .., ose £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ‘Si £816,500 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received at this Office, for fixed 
periods, on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL Krinps. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SRA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £240,000. 
MopDERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonvs ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE YEARS, 


£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
6 JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


OMMERCIAL UNION 
J ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 





Capital Fully Subscribed... £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... es ase sas -. 250,000 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed ae ei wee 733, 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,050,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 


Lk EALTHY PERSONS at all AGES 
: will find in the BONUS SYSTEMS of the 
LIFE ASSOCIATION of SCOTLAND 
advantages far exceeding what can be obtained under 
any of the Ordinary Systems. See Prospectus for 
Specimens and Illustrations of the remarkable results, 








CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID ...... £4,028,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE ..............0.006 436,000 


43rd YEAR. 
Immediate ENTRANTS will secure 
ONE YEAR’S BONUS more than later Assurers. 
London: 5 LOMBARD STREPT, and 48 PaLt MALL, S.W. 
Edinburgh: 82 Princes Street. 
Birmingham : 58 New St. | Leeds: 14 East Parade. 
Liverpool: 11 Tithebarn St | Manchester: 10 Bank St 
Ghsgow : 123 St. Vincent Street. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stecks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
March 3ilst, 1880. 


ET OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—There is 

nothing in the whole ‘‘ Materia Medica” which 
can surpass these Medicaments for the certainty of 
their action in lumbago, sciatica, tic-dolourenx, and 
ail flying or settled pains in the nerves, muscles, and 
sinews. Diseases of this nature origiuate in bad 
blood and depraved humours, and until these are 
corrected, there can be no permanent cure. The 
ordinary remedies only afford temporary relief, and 
in the end the sufferer is as bai as ever. Hollo 
way’s Ointment penetrates the human system as salt 
penetrates meat, and the Pills greatly a:sist and 
accelerate its operation by clearing away all obstrue- 
tions, and giving tone to the system generally. The 
prophylactic virtues of Holloway’s remedies stand 
unrivalled, 









POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room, 





a 
JUST PUBLISHED, in 1 vol. crow: 
price 7s 6a, post — 8v0, pp. 40, 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF AN 


IRISH NATIONAL JOURNALIST, 


By RICHARD PIGOTT, 
Late Proprietor and Editor of the Ivri 
Flag of Ireland. sanaae cat 


The following are a few extracts from many favour. 
able reviews which have appeared in the leading jours 
nals of Great Britain and Ireland:— 


**¢The Recollections’ would be interesti i 
as a historic summary of all the latter-day Tesh ey 
spiracies. They are even more interesting as revelas 
tions of the men who have sneceeded the Smith 
O’Briens and the Isaac Butts as leaders of the Irish 
peop!e. No less than six separate movements ar 
recorded in this volume of 459 pages,’’—st, lente 
Gazette. ail 

“Mr. Pigott has heen deeply engaged in advocati 
theso-ca'led National Irish cause in the ty 
upwards of thirty years, and the volume of autobio. 
graphy which he has presented to the world is full of 
valuable information on everything connected with 
the Hibernian troubles. The book opens with the 
famine year of 1847, and ends with a scathing exposure 
of the Land League......His book affords much cause 
for thonght.”’—Daily Telegraph. n 

“Mr. Richard Pizott, who for many years has been 
connected with the Irish National Press, possesses a 
knowledge of Trish political movements from the days 
of Smith O’Brien till the present time, and he hag 
prodaced a volume of reminiscences, every page of 
which is replete with interest for English and Irish 
readers. Hiscrit‘cisms on the conduct of the foremost 
Land Leaguers are caustic enongh. Mr, Pigott isa 
racy and a brilliant writer.”’—Echo, - 

“Tt cannot be disputed that this is an interesting 
volume......in excess of its historical value, the writer 
means his work to be didactic, and insists on the ex- 
pediency of a general change of front in Irish National 
tactics. As a contribution to history the work willbe 
generally valued.””"—The Tablet, 

« The book contains so much curious information as 
to the inner workings of the Irish Secret Societies 
that it is certain to meet with a wide circulation 
among the general public. It is no dry make-up of 
newspaper clippings about Fenianism, but a thoroughly 
readable and interesting narrative of the development 
of the Fenian, Land League, and Home Rule move- 
ments....... Mr. Pigott's book is specially valuable for 
its curious and reliable information as to the life and 
career of the Irish leaders, Stephens, Rossa, Davitt, 
Parnell, and others.’’—North British Daily Mail. 

“The work is one deserving of careful attention at 
this time....... It is a book that should be read because 
it lets some light upon a good many people who have 
made themselves prominent at one time or another in 
Irish affairs.””—The Scotsman, 

“Mr. Pigott’s work throws fresh light over a con. 
siderable period of Irish affairs. Many of the writer's 
facts are supplied from individual experience, and if 
coloured by a peculiar sentiment, are, at least, honest. 
ly recorded and with a genuine ability which it is fair 
should be acknowledged...... In even such brief extracts 
as we have made, the spirit of Mr. P:gott’s volume is 
shown...... He speaks freely and with a sincerity that 
is remarkable in our times,’’—Irish Times. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


‘NHE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St 


James’s Square, 8.W. 


PRESIDENT—~LORD HOUGHTON. 
Vicr-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members, 
Reading-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Catalogue, New Edition, 1875 (1,062 pp.), price 16s; 
to Members, 12s. Prospectuses on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG, 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


BLAIRS GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. | 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 











REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’s PYR#&TICSALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refresnng, aod ine 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists, 
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GROSVENOR 


THE 


GALLERY. 





SUMMER EXHIBITION. 


FROM N 


NO W OPEN, 


INE Ce | S$ EVE WN. 


ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 


SEASON 


TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 





DECADE of VERSE. 5s. 
“Verse of no common qnuality.”’—Spectator. 
y the Same Author. 
DOROTHY BROWN (Every Day). 5s. 
“Tt tantalises us.”’—Pall Mall Gozette. 
Remington and Co., 134 New Bond Street, W. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 270. i 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
for JUNE. With Illustrations by Grorar pu 

Maurier and W, Smaru. 

CONTENTS. 

No New Tune. (With an IlInstration.) Chap. 
6. The Wanderer’s Return, 7. Colonel Kenyon 
Looks On. 

A FRENCH ASSIZE. 

THE Merry MeN. Chap. 1. Eilean Aros. 2. What 
the Wreck had brought to Aros. 3. Lad and Leo 
in Sandag Bay. 

MorGante Maaaiore. 

NaMEs OF FLOWERS. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A TOUR IN BRITTANY. 

Damocies. By the Author of “ For Percival.” 
— an Illustration.) Chap. 8. Good-bye. 9. 

one. 

London: Smirn, Etprr, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Price 1s, Monthly, post free. 
5 ioe EXPOSITOR. Edited by Rev. 
8S. Cox, D.D. 
CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 
Dr. ABBOTT ON THE SECOND EPISTLE oF St. PETER: 
By Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 
7 wen oF Enpor. By Rev. George Salmon, 


Docrrinat ErrEcTs OF THE REVISED VERSION. By 
the Editor. 

ME CRITICISMS ON THE TRANSLATION OF THE 
REvIsEpD Version. By Rey. Canon Evans, M.A. 
THE SELF-STaNDARD DECEPTIVE. By Almoni Peloni. 
8t. Luke’s Account OF THE INSTITUT ON OF THE 

Lorp’s Suprer. By William F. Skene, D.C.L. 
London: Hopper and SrovGHTon, 27 Paternoster 
ow. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
here 1 PARIS 1878, 
MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, OXFORD ST. 
E.C., LONDON. W. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


EDINBURGH: 6 St. Andrew Square. LONDON: 17 King William Street, E.C. 


ExtTRActs FROM REPORT OF Business, 1881. 
New Assurances Effected ... 
Total Receipts in Year were - £579,032 
Realised Funds at Close of Year ; jue aaa oe aa ... &,201,930 
The Increase during the Year being £288,678. 
While 46th in point of Age, the INSTITUTION is now 5th in amount of Funds, 
THIS SOCIETY DIFFERS IN ITS PRINCIPLES FROM OTHER OFFICES. 

Instead of charging rates higher th.n are necessary, and afterwards returning the excess in the shape of 
periodical Bonuse:, it gives from the first as large an Assurance as the Premiums will with safety bear, 
reserving the Whole Surplus for those Members who have lived long enough to secure the common fund from loss, 

A Policy for £1,260 to £1,250 may thus, at most ages, be had for the Premium usually charged for (with 
profits) £1,000 only; while by reserving the surplus, large additions have been given—and may be expected 
in the future—on the policies of those who participate. 

The Fifth Septennial INVESTIGATION (as at December 31st, 1880), showed a SURPLUS of £624,473, of 
which a third (£208,158) was re-erved for after-division, and £410,323 divided among 6,662 Policies entitled to 
participate. Policies of £1,900 <haring a first time were increased to sums varying from £1,380 to £1,300 or 
more. Other policies which had shared before have been raised to £1,400, £1,500, and upwards. 

REPORTS, with Statement of Principles and Tables of Rate, may be had on application. 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 
J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary, 


£1,063,109 


Edinburgh, May, 1882. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 
An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


Ask for the Licbig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 





HAY FEVER CURED BY 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 


As the Hay-Fever Season approaches, all who 


DR. 





suffer from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKA- 
RAM, or ANTI-CATARRKH SMELLING BOTTLE, 
which will cure the severest cases in ha'lf-an-hour. 
told by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. 
DUNBAR, care of Mes-rs. F. NEwBerRy and Sons, 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street. 


| ALKARAM. HAY-FEVER. 


ALKARAM. HAY-FEVER. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


SEE BACK PAGE OF THIS DAY’S “SPECTATOR” LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 








CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR JUNE, 


The June Number of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue comprises 
the Surplus Copies of many Popular Books of the Past and Present 
Seasons, and more than Two Thousand Older Works in every 
Department of Literature, at very Low Prices. Purchasers of 
Books for Public Libraries, Literary Institutions, and Book Societies 
are recommended to make early application for this Catalogue, and 
to send their Orders as soon as possible, as several of the Works now 
offered will shortly be withdrawn jer exportation. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
80 to 34 New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


CRAMER’S NEW _ PIANOFORTES. 





OUR OCTAVES (Table) (never requires tuning)... oe 10 Guineas 
FIVE ,, ” (never requires tuning) oe 13 » 
a ~ (Studio)... 16 
* > (Yacht), with Closing Keyboard i in Pine Case 20 ne 
so ss an in American Walnut Case . 22 5 
9 55 a in Oak Case ... sais ai 24 mn 
35 in Black and Gold Case nee yy) aie 26 5 
SEVEN OCTAV ES, in Pine, and other Cases, from... er ae 25 ms 


PIANOFORTE GALLERIES: 207, 209 REGENT STREET, W.; 
40 to 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


LEA AND: -PERRINS’ 


SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calenlated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their sis gnature, * *LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throug thout the World. 


and Export 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


INFANTS 
AND 
FOO D INVALIDS. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British MepicaL JourNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 


IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 


THE BEST AND (CHEAPEST. 


N E A V E’S, 
FOR 








SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 
KINAHAN’S _ Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
| PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
| DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


WHISKY. (The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





———__ 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


THREE FAIR DAUGHTERS, 


By Laurence Brooke, Author of “The Quee; 
of Two Worlds,” &. 3 vols, ' 


SWEETHEART and WIFE, 


Lady Constance Howarp, 


By 
3 vols. 
MY LADY CLARE. By Mrs, 


Ertoart, Author of ‘‘How He Won Her,” &¢, 
3 vols. 


‘“* My Lady Ciare ’ is a pleasant, readable novel.” 
—John Bull. 


“The interest is maintained with undeniable force 
and skill.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


A LOVELESS SACRIFICE. By 


Ina Cassi.is, Author of *‘ Guilty without Ms. ” 
3 vols. 


“The story is a pleasant one—healthy in tone, 
lofty in teaching, and very sympathetic in manner 
and style,”’—John Bull. 


HOW THEY LOVED HIM. By 


Fionsnce Marryat, Author of “ My Sis Pe. J 
Actress,” &. 3 vols. LImmediately, 


WAS HER’S THE FAULT? By 


the Author of ‘‘Wooing a Sweetbr‘ar,” &, 
3 vols. [Shortly. 


HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY for 
the NON-CHEMICAL. By A. J.Suirton, F.C.S, 
Crown 8yo, limp cloth, 2s; post free, 2s 4d. 


POEMS. By Mrs.C. B. Langston, 
Author of ‘The Earth,’”’ &c. Feap. 8vo, cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


Fr. V. WHITE and CO, 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


THE ‘NEW “NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


A Faithful Lover. By Mrs. 


Macgvorp, Author of ‘‘ Patty,’’ &c. 


Donovan. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of ‘‘ Won by Waiting.” 


Tris. By Mrs. Randolph, Author 
of “ Gentianella,”’ &e. 
A E Broken Lily. By Mrs. 
ORTIMER COLLINS. 
The Rapiers of Regent's Park. 
By Joun Corpy JEAFFRESON, SECOND EDITIOy, 


Redeemed. By Shirley Smith, 


Author of *‘ His Last Stake,’’ [Neat week. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





Sixth Thousand. Second Edition. 
YOMEO and JULIET. Shakespeare’s 
XW Tragedy, as Performed at the Lyceum. 

Edited by Henry Irvina. 

“Mr. Irving, who acknewledges his indebteIness to 
the Variornm ‘of Furness and the Editions of Dyce and 
Sinzer, has produced perhaps the best acting version 
of the pl: ay the stage has known.”—Northern Whig. 

BicKERS and Son, 1 Leicester Square; and at the 


Theatre. 

Price Ons Shilling. 

Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shill'ng. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBERT 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 














London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Bed Lion Court, 
Fleet Btr eet. 
SOWN HALL, BUDAPEST.—See 


the BUILDER (4d, by post, 44d)—Plan of S te, 
proposed Government Offices; Views of Residences, 
Hampstead; and_ of Shoring at the Alhambra— 
Potable Water and Health—Paris—Our Scandins avian 
Ancestors—Heating and Lighting in Russia—Edin- 
burgh Architects—Art in Costume, &c.—46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen. 
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DR. JOHN BROWN’S ESSAYS. 
Now realy, New Edition, with Additions, 


HORE SUBSECIVAE. First Series. 
By JOHN BROWN, M.D. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with a Portrat, 7s 6d. 
Coutaining— ‘ ae ; 
-e and Sydenham. | Free Competition in 
ag Pa Combe. Medicine. 
Dr. Henry Marshall and | Edward Forbes. 
Miltary Hygiene. | Dr, Adams, of Banchory. 
‘Art and Science ; a Con- | Henvy Vaughan. 
tracted Parallel. | Excursus Ethicus, 
Our Gideon Grays. Profes-or Syme. 
pr. Andrew Brown and | Dr. John Scott. 
Sydenham. | Sir Robert Christison. 


T.ectures 01 gery ais 

“The whole volume is 'u'l of wit and wisdom...... 
It will be a medical clas-ie like the * Religio Medici. 
—Edinburgh Medical Journal. 


Now ready, Tenth Edition, 


HORZ SUBSECIVZ, Second Series, 
By JOHN BROWN, M.D. 
In'1 vol, crown 8vo, 7s 61. 
bang ag 

John Cairns, | Our Dogs. 
Let. ‘a Notes on Art. ” 
Dr. Chalmers. “Oh, I’m Wat, Wat! 
Dr. George Wilson. | Education Through the 





Her Last Half-Crown. | Senses. 
Queen’ Mary’s Child. | 
Garden. { 


ALPXINOIA—Nearness of the NOT, Presence 

of Mind. °EfTSTOXIA—Happy Guessing. 
The Black Dwarf’s Bones. | ‘‘ With Brains, Sir!” 
Rab and his Friends. Arthur H. Hallam. 

“He speaks to us ont ot the riches of a storied past 
with all the charm of one who knew and loved it well ; 
and his manner is so sympathetic, and his touch so 
gentie and exquisite, that we always feel he knows 
an@ loves the present with the truest and largest of 
hearts.’--Literary World, 


Now ready, Third Edition. 


HORE SUBSECIVA. Third Series. 
By JOHN BROWN, M.D. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6a. 
Containing— 
Jeems the Doorkeeper. 
Sir E. Landseer’s Picture, 


John Leech. 
A Jacobite Family. 


Mystitication. “There’s Life in the 

Miss Stirling Graham of Old Dog, yet,’”’ &€. 
Duntrune. The Enterkin. 

Thackeray’s Death. The Duke cf Athole. 

Marjorie Flemiag. Struan. 

Minchmoor. | Dick Mihi, or Cur, why ? 

“In Clear Dream and. E. V. K. to his Friend in 
Solemn Vision.” ! Town. 


Sir Henry Raeburn. 

“Dr. John Browne's humour, pathos, and geniality 
are acknowledged qualities......We end with a hearty 
recommendation of the book to readers of almost 
every variety of taste, for they will find here scores 
of stories which will make them langh or shudder, 
or feel a great disposition to cry.’’—Suturday Review. 

“In this new volume of the ‘ Horz Subsecive,’ Dr. 
John Brown has given us some more of his pleasant 
and discursive essays on men and beasts,”—Pull Mall 
Gazette. 

“One very obvious charac‘ erist’c of these papers is 
their appearance cf ease and spontaneity. ‘They im- 
press us as the work of one full of his subject and 
delighted with it.”’-— Academy. 

“With two exceptions, the essiys and sketches are 
all racy of the northern soil.’’—St. James's Gazette. 

“The author of ‘Rab and his Frierds’ has pub- 
lished a volume of stray papers in which many de- 
lightful glimpses will be found of old Edinburgh 
society.’’— Dundee Advertiser. 

“To see another work of Dr. John Brown is plca- 
sant unto the eyes as to see the face of an old friend.” 
—Scotsmen. 

“There is in almost every one of Dr. Brown’s 
inimitable papers such an ‘ eeriness’ as befitteth best 
only the hours of darkness.’’-—Spectator. 

“He has not a little of Mr. Ruskin’s love of nature, 
but his humour and his wide human affections pre- 
serve him from the evils of over-intensity.”’—Noncon- 
Jormist, 

“The author of ‘Rab and his Friends’ has a place 
apart among contemporary e sayists. His manner 
and his matter are al‘ke peculiar to himself.”’— 
Athenewin. 


SEPARATE PAPERS. 
EXTRACTED FROM ‘HORE SUBSECIV ”” 
RAB and his FRIENDS. With India 
proof Portrait of the Author, after Faed, and 7 
India proof Illustrations after Sir G. Harvey, Sir 
J. Noel Paton, Mrs. Blackburn, and G. Reid, 
R.S.A. Demy 4to, cloth, 93. 

RAB and his FRIENDS. Cheap Illustrated 
Edition. Square 12mo, ornamental wrapper, Is. 


RAB and his FRIENDS. 58th Thousand. 


___Price 6d. 
OUR DOGS. 19th Thousand. Price 6d. 
“WITH BRAINS, SIR!’ 7th Thousand. 
Price 6d. 
MINCHMOOR. 10th Thousand. Price 6d. 
The ENTERKIN. 7th Thousand. Price 6d. 
— the DOORKEEPER. 12th Thousand. 
rice 61, 
MARJORIE FLEMING: a Sketch. 16th 
Thousand. Price 6d. 
leg WORDS on HEALTH. 27th Thon- 
sand. Price 6d. 
ARTHUR H. HALLAM. Price 2s sewed, 
ard 2s 6d cloth, gilt edges. 
SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER tothe LIFE 
¢ a tg Jorn Brown, D.D. Second Edition. 
rice <&. 
Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 


and all Booksellers, 





NEW POEMS, BY G. F. ARMSTRONG. 


Just published, 1 vol. feap. 8vo, 9s. 


A GARLAND FROM GREECE. 


By GEORGE FRANCIS ARMSTRONG, M.A., 
Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland, 
Author of “ Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic,” ‘‘ Ugone, a Tragedy,”’ 
“The Tragedy of Israel,” &e. 


“Tt consists of a medley of poems, all| «Contains some of the author's finest work. 


dealing with the subject of Greece from topo- | Sandie an ssid cageuili Tie eameaaaiithieh 
graphical, historical, legendary, political, and | ““""""~* Gey anaes ‘ 


other points of view. As might be expected, | for such musical and stirring songs as the 
the legendary and antique poems are the best, | ‘ Agoyat’ and ‘The Klepht’s Flight.’...... ‘The 


especially ‘Selemnos’ (a poem which would | Death of Epicuras’ must be read; selection 
give more than one good subject to an artist), 
and the ‘ Closing of the Oracle.’ All the book | 
is scholarly and thoroughly readable.” | 

| 


—Academy. —Graphice. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


NEW HISTORICAL WORK BY MR. JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 
Price HALF-A-CROWN. 


THE EPOCH OF REFORM, 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, MP., 
Author of ‘‘ A History of Our Own Times.” 


1830-1850. 


(Forming one of the Series of ‘‘ Epochs of Modern History.’’) 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





READY. 





NOW 





NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “GINX’S BABY.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 61. 
A PALADIN OF FINANCE. 
CONTEMPORARY MANNERS. 
By EDWARD JENKINS. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





NELSON’S 
“H OM E COMEFORT 8S.” 
A NEW WORK ON COOKERY. 


By MARY HOOPER, 
AUTHOR of “LITTLE DINNERS,” &c. 


May be had Gratis and Post Free on Application to 


G NELSON, DALE, and CO, 
DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 
COMPRISES 
THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE ag co BEST AND NEWEST LITERATURE, 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, a VOCAL & INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, &c. 
And all the advantages of a First-class Club, with Dining and Luncheon Rooms, Drawing Room 
for Ladies, Reading and Smoking Rooms, &c. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FROM ONE GUINEA, 
For Terms and all Particulars, address the Librarian, 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), NEW BOND STREET. 


SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT IN STOCKS AND 
SHARES, WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 


Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application. 














Operators in Stock Exchange Securities should test this system, by which Larct Prorits are 
realised, and the possibility of losses is reduced to a Minimum. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Civil Service Gazette.—*‘ The method recommended by Messrs. Gutteridge and Co. is easy to comprehend, 
and safe,’”——John Bull.—‘‘ An easy and apparently safe system, worthy of public confidence.’’——Court 
Journal.—“ An excellent way of speculating, ably set forth.’’——Civilian.—‘‘ Their system commends itself 
as being a very safe one.’’——News of the World.—* Their book is well worth reading. One cannot do better 
than retain their services,” 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN 


NATIONS. By the Rey. Sir GeorGe W. Cox, Bart., M.A. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
cloth, 16s. 


The PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ESSAYS. 


Selected and Annotated by Austin Dozson. With a Miniature Frontispiece 
by R. Catpecort, R.A. Printed on hand-made paver, limp parchment 
antique, price 6s; vellum, 7s 6.1. [This day, 


Second Evjition, with Five Chromo-lithographie Plates, crown 8vo, 5s. 
aque hs 
ANTS, BEES, and WASPS: a Record of 
Observations on the Habits of the Social Hymenoptera. By Sir Joun 
Lussock, Bart., M.P. 


With 170 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 162. 


The MODERN APPLICATIONS of ELEC- 


gall By E. HospiTatrer. Translated and Enlarged by JuLius Marzr, 
h.D. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The PRINCIPLES of COLLIERY VENTIT- 


LATION. By Aan Bagor, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Author of ‘‘ Accidents in 
Mines.’’ Sceond Edition, greatly enlarged. 
**The volume is in every respect worthy of study, and whether to those pre. 
paring for the examinations for certificates of competency, or to those of longer 
experience, it will prove highly valuable.’’—Mining Journal. 


A JOURNEY ROUND the WORLD. 
An ENGINEER’S HOLIDAY ; or, Notes of 


a Round Trip from Long. 0° to 0°. By D. PinGron. 2 vols. large crown 8yo, 
cloth, 16s. 


With 7 Full-page Il!nstrations and a Railway Map of Mexico, crown 8vo, cloth, 
sd 


A FLIGHT to MEXICO. By J. J. 


AUBERTIN, Translator of ‘The Lusiads,” and of ‘‘ Seventy Sonnets of 
Camoens, with Original Poems.’”’ 
** A decidedly readable book.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to the 


POETRY. By H.B. Correritty, M.A. 


STUDY of 


Second and Cheaper Edition, large post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
STUDIES in LITERATURE : 1759-1877. By 
Epwarp Dowpen, LL.D., Author of “‘ Shakspere—bis Mind and Art,” &e. 

Fr “Written with extreme care...... We return thanks to Professor Dowden for 


certainly the most thoughtfal book of literary comment which we have seen for a 
long time.’’—Academy. 


The PULPIT COMMENTARY (NEW VOLUME). 


th Re s : > , eee 

EXODUS. By the Rey. Canon G. Rawttnson, 

M.A. With Hemil'es by Rev. C. A. GoopHart, M.A., Rev. H. T. Ronsonns, 

B.A., Rev. '. Urnquaart, Rev. D. Youne, and Rev. J. Orr. Super-royal 

8yvo, cloth, 16. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 61. 
TRU oO TT ; 7 rN 

The NEW TRUTH and the OLD FAITH— 

ARE THEY INCOMPATIBLE? By a Screntiric Layman, 

** He discusses the subject with thorough candour and much ability, and ina 
way that should be helpful to students who can neither shut their intelligence to 
what science is saying to them, nor banish from their hearts the belief in which 
they were reared,’’—Spectator, 


Small crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
) TINA \TAATTQ T: 

The NEW POLITICUS. <A Dialogue con- 
cerning the Necessity of a National Religion. Being the Development, ina 
Platonic Form, of a Lecture delivered before the Constitutional Union, on 
Tuesday, March 8th, 1881. By Frank R. Y. RapcuirFe, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

“In ‘The New Politicus,?’ Mr. Radcliffe has set forth with much clearness, 
neatness, and vivacity, the argument for an Established Church, on grounds of 

litical expediency The little book may be recommended as a temperate and 
orcible statement of considerations valuable at the present time,’’—Guaerdian. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


The REDEMPTION of the WORLD. By 


Henry HvuGues. 
** A well-written, clearly stated account of the need of man’s redemption, and 
the means appointed for securing it.’-—Church Times. 
“*Mr. Hughes has thought earnestly and to the purpose. He has written 
wisely, soberly, and with an intelligent apprehension of the needs of our time.” 
—Edinburgh Daily Review, 


Crown 8vyo, cloth, price 63. 


SPIRIT and FORM. Sermons preached in 


the Parish Church of Leatherhead. By Epwarp ComEerrorp Hawkins, M.A. 

** Manly, earnest, thoughtful, and suggestive as they are, we can only express 

the hope that these sermons may be known and read by many men ; and because 

of their bracing tendency, and the remarkable power of compression which they 

reveal, we would specially recommend them to all late or present clerical head 
masters.’’—Spectator. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
The FIRE BAPTISM of ALL FLESH; or 


the Coming Spiritual Crisis of the Dispensation. By 8S. Borton Brown, B.A. 


» 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
PAPHUS, and other Poems. 1 


SHARPE YouNGS. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


By ELLA 











NEW WORK on NATURAL HISTORY. 


Now ready, with Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s 6a 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL LIFE. 


By the late Frsnx Bucktanp. 


‘A chatty and entertaining series of articles, bristling with information 
cerning places far off and near at home as well. The volume is certain to Soe 
ve 


a favourite in the hands cf young and old alike.’’-—Observer. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





——. 


NEW WORK by LESLI# STEPHEN. 
Now ready, demy Svo, 163, 


The SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay upon 


Ethical Theory, as modified by the Doctrine of Evolution. 
StepHeN, Autior of “A History of Enzlish Thouzht in the 
Century,” “‘ Hours in a Library,” &c. 


By Lesure 
Lighteenth 





London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NEW NOVEL by SARAH TYTLER. 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


SCOTCH MARRIAGES. By Sarah Tytler, 
Author of ‘‘ Citoyenne Jacqneline,’’ *f A Garden of Women,” &c. 
‘These volumes contain four excelent stories.” ‘The first of these tales is 
entrancingly pretty.” —Standard, 
“It seldom cecurs to our lot to meet with a collection of more charming 
stories than are cont iiued in these three volumes.’’—Morning Post. co 


London: SMITH, HLDER, and CO, 15 Waterloo Place. 


MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 





MA R I ON r a TY. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


3 vols. crown 8yo, 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS NEW NOVELS. 


FOR LOVE and HONOUR. By Francis 


Appison. 3 vols, 

‘Extremely well written, and possessing an interest which but too seldom 
attaches to modern works of fiction; whilst, if it be really by the author of 
* Lieutenant Barnabas,’ it shows that general advance which is the surest mark 
of a true artist...... Deserves to be a signal success, and there can be little doubt 
that it will meet with its deserts.’’—Morning Post. 


WE COSTELIONS. By J. Sale Lloyd, 


Author of “The Silent Shadow,” ‘‘ The Haz!ehurst Mystery,’’ &c. 3 vols. 


A SAPPHIRE RING. By Richard Dowling. 
- Author of ‘ The Duke’s Sweetheart,” &e. 3 vols. 
“Mr, Dowling again shows the vigorous style, the clever invention in details, 
and the power of telling an exciting story, which have been noticeable in all his 
books,’’—Athenwum. 


HEAVILY HANDICAPPED. By Genie 


Ho.rzmeyreEr, Author of ‘‘ Daughters of Eve,’ *‘ Mizpah,” &c. 2 vols. 


SOCIETY’S PUPPETS. By Annie Thomas 


(Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of ‘‘ Best for Her,’’ ‘‘ Eyre of Blendon,” &c, 
3 vols. 
** Another of Miss Thomas’s clever tales, in which a human interest is seldom 
lacking.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


COBWEBS. By Mabel Collins, Author of 


“© Too Red a Dawn,” * An Innocent Sinner,’’ &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


A PROFESSIONAL BEAUTY. Second 


Edition. By Mrs. ALEXANDER Fraser, Author of ‘‘ A Fatal Passion,” &c. 

3 vols. 
‘A striking and interesting novel, which will not be readily forgotten by those 
who have once read it. It is cartainly one of her best in all respects.’’—Morning 


Post. 
FARNBOROUGH HALL. By Hubert 
‘“*Mr. Hubert Simmons has the pen of a mazician.’’—Court Journal. 


Simmons, Author of ‘‘ Stubble Farm,” &c. 3 vols. 
“‘The mind mast be dull or frivolous that will find no interest in it.’’—Daily 


News. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





GRAND MORNING CONCERT will be held, by kind 

permission of Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., at 4 Upper Berkel y Street, 
on FRIDAY, June 9th, at 3.39, on beha f of the Kindergarten Training College. 
Artists—Mrs. W. von Glehn, Miss Wakefield, Miss Kavsel, Mr. Tietkens, Herr 
Elmblad (Stockholme)., Violin, Miss E. Shinner, Miss Hickling ; Violoncello, 
Herr Hollmann; piano, Miss Zimmermann, Mme. Elmblad, Mi:s Carmichael, Mr. 
Fuller Maitland.—Tickets (one guinea) and programmes to be had at 
CHAPPELL'S, New Bond Street, &c. 








b 
THE ‘“ MULTIPLEX” COPYING PROCESS 
Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. ; 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have pa‘d the 
Inventor £509, for the privilege of using it throughout all their Department. 
No washing-otf. No re-meltirg. Suits all climates, Negatives available for 
years. Full particulars post free. -C. Fe!lows, 4 Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 
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Messrs. WM. BLACK WOOD & SON'S NEW,BOOKS. 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, for JUNE, 


1882, No. DCCC. Price 2s 6d, 
CONTENTS, 
gn FAITHS OF THE WORLD. | 
Ee LADIES ple: If. 
Fatsk Corn 1N POETRY. « 
Baron Fisco at HomME. /% f ' 
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day is published, 


T 
TRAITS and TRAVESTIES ; Social and 
Political. By LsvURENCE OLIPHANT, Author of ‘ Piccadilly,’”’ ‘* The Land of 
Khemi,” “ The Land of Gilead,’ &e. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“ He has the gift, not common in this coun'ry, of the esprit Gaulots ; he aims 
his strokes at follies and abuses without any semblance of effort. His wit is at 
once keen and light-hearted......Not only, however, are Mr. Oliphant’s stories 
new and delightful, but the turn of thought which they suggest, and which he 
follows up without in the least r ding it to death, is specially unexpected and 
humorous.”—Saturday Review. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


A LADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH MAN- 
OF-WAR. By C. F. Gorvon Cummina, Author of “At Home in Fiji,’’ &. 
Complete in I vol., post Svo, with Map and numerous Iilustrations, 12s 6d. 

“ Another delightful book.’’—Atheneum, 


FOURTH EDITION. 


AT HOME in FIJI. By the Same. 


plete in 1 vol. post 8vo, with Illustrations and a Map, 7s 6d, 
“ Beantiful and enchanting.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“This book has been much pra'sed, but never enough...... The volume tempts 
one to return to it again and again.”’—Vanity Fair, 


Com- 


This day is published. 


KANT. By William Wallace, M.A., LL.D., 


Merton College, Oxford. Being the Fifth Volume of “ Philosophical Classics 
for English Readers.” Crown 8yo, cloth, with Portrait, 3s 6d. 


This day is published. 


The FAITHS of the WORLD: a Concise 


History of the Great Religious Systems of the World. By Principal 
Carrp ; Professors FLInt, MILLIGAN, and Tay.Lor; Drs. JAMES MACGREGOR, 
J. CAMERON LEEsS, and Others. 3eing the ST. GILES’S LECTURES.— 
SECOND SERIKS. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 53, 

Contents :—J. Reticgions oF INDIA: Vepic Periop: BRAHMANISM.—2. 
Reiicions Ox INDIA: BuppHIsM.—3. RELIGION OF CHINA: CONFUCIANISM.— 
4, RELIGION OF PERSIA: ZOROASTFR AND THE ZEND AVESTA.—5. RELIGION OF 
Ancient Eaypt.—6. RELIGION OF ANCIENT GREECE.—7. RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
Rome.—8, TEUTONIC AND SCANDINAVIAN RELIGION.—9, ANCIENT RELIGIONS OF 
CentraL AMERICA.—10. JupDAISM.—11, MAHOMMEDANISM.—12, CHRISTIANITY IN 
RELATION TO OTHER RELIGIONS, 


ROUGH RECOLLECTIONS of MILITARY 


SERVICE and SOCIETY. By Lieutenant-Colonel BaLcarrEs D, WARDLAW 
Ramsay. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Containing Reminiscences and Anecdotes of H.M. the Queen, the late Prince 
Consort, the Emperor Napoleon II., the King of Denmark, the King of Italy, the 
late Victor Emmanuel, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Ellenborough, Lord 
Dalhousie, Lord Hardinge, Lord Clyde, Lord Cardigan, Lord Airey, Sir Walter 
Scott, Thackeray, Sir Charles Napier, Lord Lawrence, &c., with Experiences of 
Travel on the Continent, in Corsica, and in the East and West Indies. 


[In a few days. 
SCOTCH LOCH FISHING. By “Black 


Patmer.” Crown 8vo, interleaved with blank paper, 4s. 


THE NEW NOVELS—AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
DICK’S WANDERING. By Julian Sturgis, 


Author of ‘ Little Comedies,”’ ‘An Accomplished Gentleman,’ “ John-a- 
Dreams.”’ 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 
‘Mr. Sturgis has kept us intere-ted and amused, and kas constantly awakened 
2 sweet smile by his descriptions of people and the casual good things which fall 
from his pen.”’—Saturday Review. 


The MINISTER’S SON; or, Home with 


Honours. By M. C. StrruinG, Author of “ Missing Proofs,” “The Grahams 
of Invermoy,’”’ &c. 3 vols. po-t 8vo, 25s 61. 


TRASEADEN HALL. ‘When George the 


Third was King.’”?’ By Major-General W. G. Hamury, Author of “Guilty, 
or Not Guilty ?’’ “ The House of Lys.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 253 6d. 5 
““*Traseaden Hall’ is the best novel General Hamley has written, and is one 
of the best novels of the time.’’—Academy. 


The REVOLT of MAN. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“The anonymous author of the satirical romance before us has achieved a 
very remarkable success......The book, as a whole, ought to be read by everybody 
who has the wit to appreciate it with a vreat deal of pleasure and amusement.”’— 
Saturday Review. 

“The Revolt of Man’ is decidedly clever......This enterprising and skilful 
burlesque. It is a happy idea, well worked out, and must rank amongst the 
best literary confections of its kind.’’—Atheneum. : 

se The humorous satire of the tale is charming.’’—Land and Water. 

This is certainly the most amusing specimen which has appeared of late 
years of that class of jeux d’esprit which consists in imaginary descriptions of the 


society of the future.””—Pall Mall Budget. 
BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. A Novel. 
New Edition, complete in 1 vol. 















By E. D. Grerarp, Author of ‘* Reata.” 
crown 8vo, price 6s. 


The FIXED PERIOD: A Novel. By 


a ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 2 vols. feap. Svo, 12s. 
An amusing jew d'esprit.””—Atheneum, 
‘ * 
‘In the practised hands of Mr. Trollope our readers will easily telieve that 


such a plot will lend itself to many amusing icasti situati oo 
Standard, y using (om, lications and situaticns, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








NEW GUIDES FOR TOURISTS. 


STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIE} OF TOURISTY’ 
GUIDES. 


NOW READY. 
With Map, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


BERKSHIRE. 


WITH SOME PRELIMINARY REMARKS AS T9 It'S EARLY HISTORY, 
ANTIQUITIES, WORTHIES, Xe. 
By EDWARD WALFORD, MA, 
Editor of ** The County Families,” “ Antiqnirian Magazine,” &e, 





With Map, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


COAST, RAIL, AND ROAD. 
By R. N. WORTH, PF.G.S., 
Author of Tourists’ Guides to North and South Devon, Somerset, &e. 


The Series also contains GUIDES to 
CAMBRIDGE. By A. J. Hill, B.A.,,; KENT. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 

F.S.8. LONDON (TOURISTS’ GUIDE 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. By B. C'arke. THROUGH). By the Rev. W. J. 
CORNWALL. By W. H. Tregellas. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A. 
DERBYSHIRE. By the Rev. J.C. Cox.; LONDON (ROUND ABOUT). By the 
DEVON (NORTH). By R. N. Worth, Rev. W. J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A. 

F.G.S. NORFOLK. By Walter Rye. 

DEVON (SOUTH). By R.N. Worth, SOMERSETSHIRE. By R. N. Worth, 

F.G.S. ; 


F GS. 
The above Guides to North and South pti : mA i pT Teccn me Sage oy 3 


Devon, in 1 vol., 3s 6d. WARWICK. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By H. YORKSHIRE, NORTH and EAS 

I. Jenkinson, F.R.G.S. | RIDINGS. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 
ESSEX. By E. Walford, M.A. YORKSHIRE, WEST RIDING. By 
HAMPSHIRE. By G.P. Bevan, F.G.8.! G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 


With Map and Plan, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


THE LINCOLN POCKET GUIDE: 


BEING A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE CHURCHES AND ANTIQUITIES 
OF THE COUNTY, AND OF THE CATHEDRAL OF THE BLESSED 
VIRGIN MARY OF LINCOLN, COMMONLY CALLED THE 
MINSTER. 

By Sir C. H. J. ANDERSON, Bart. 


- Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


MADEIRA: its Scenery, and How to See it. 


With Letters of a Year’s Residence and List of the Trees, Flowers, Ferns, and 
Seaweeds, 
By ELLEN M. TAYLOR. 
With Frontispiece, Map of the Island, and Plan of Fanchal. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, with Illustrations and Coloured Maps, cloth, 6+. 


A SCHOOL, PHYSICAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S., 
Editor of the “ Africa’”’ Volume in ‘“‘ Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and 
Travel ;’”’ late Leader of the Royal Geographical Society’s 
East African Expedition. 
Adopted by the School Board for London. 

“ This is substant‘ally a third edition of the late Keith Johnston’s Geography, 
which first appeared in 1880, with the historical sketch omitted, and some of the 
elaborately printed maps...... It is a text-book of geography, revealing in its every 
page the anthor’s thorough knowledge of the subject he deals with. We cordially 
welcome it in its new form, publ’shed at a price which brings it within the range 
of school books. When we compare it with the books from which we were tanght 
ourselves, we are tempted to say that geography owes as much to its text-writers 
as to its explorers. Keith Johnston was both.’’—Acudemy. 


Third Edition, folded in cloth cozer, 1s 64, 


BOTANICAL TABLES FOR THE USE OF 
JUNIOR STUDENTS. 


Table of Common Terms used in Describing Plants, comprising those usually 
reqn'red in the Cambridge Local Examinations for Jun ors. Alsoa Table of the 
Chief Natural Orders of British Plants, arranged according to Bentham and 


Oliver. 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 
“ They form excellent analyses of courses of lessons, and cannot be too highly 
recommended.” —Schovlmaster. 


Demy 8vo, with 6 Coloured Maps, cloth, 2ts. 


THE WATER SUPPLY OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES: 


Its Geology, Underground Circulation, Surface Distribution, and Statistics. 
By C. E. DE RANCE, Assoc., Inst. C.E. F.G.S., &e. 
Secretary of the Underground Water Committee of th+ British Association ; 
of H.iM.’s Geological Survey of England and Wales. 

* 4 digest of the reports of the Rivers Pollution Commission, with a consider- 
able amount of original matter, obtained by special inquiry pursued with much 
industry. All the river systems are described, and 215 catchment basins are 
especially examined...... This volume must prove very usefal.’’—Atheneum. 

““Willcertainly serve as a standard book of reference for teu years, and perhaps 
for many years after.”—Engineering. 


Large post 8vo, with Maps and I!lustrat’ons, cloth, 123 6d. 


. 
BETWEEN THE AMAZON AND ANDES; 
OR, TEN YEARS OF A LADY’S TRAVELS IN THE PAMPAS, GRAN CHACO, 
PARAGUAY, AND MATTO GROSSO. : ; 
With an Appendix giving an Account of the Rise and Fall of the Jesuit Missions. 
By Mrs. M. G. MULHALL. 

“Had we more space at our command we should invite our readers to accom- 
pany ns as we followed Mrs. Mulhall in her wanderings. They must read her 
book fur themselves......It has that great merit which belongs to a narrative that 
is plain and straightforward, and free from all affectation.’’— Saturday Review. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS'S NEW BOOKs, 








SECOND EDITION now ready, profusely illustrated 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE CRUIKSHA 


9 
« 


vols. crown 8vo, clcth extra, 243, and at every Library, 


N K. 


By ELANCHARD JERROLD. 


“Mr, Jerrold’s book is a rather discursive narrative. Tue thread of the story 
seems thus occasionally rather targled, but we get, by way of compensation, 
much entert ining matt.r that must otherwise have been om'tted. The personal 
anecdotes are plentiful and to the point, and the illustrations are numerous and 
good. Mr. Jerrold asks us to accept this volume as ‘ mémoires pour servir, a3 
materials towards a just judgment of the artist and the man.’ This is too 
modest ; they form an entertaining biography, not the less readab‘e for not being 
strictly consecutive.’’—Standard. 

“Mr. Jerrold’s chapters are very amusing reid’n 
shank will owe him a debt of gratitude for gathering together much that has 
hitherto lain sc uttered, weaving it in his own fashion, and enriching the whole 
with reproductions ef Cruikshank’s sketches, which, though they are, of course, 
but as a drop out of an ocean, yet comprise many which are of interest in con- 
junction with the text.’’—Daily News. 

‘*A most pleasant an 1 amusing bo -k.’’—World. 

“George Cruikshank compell-d the admiration of many notable people, and 
their tributes to him are all collated im Mr. Jerrold’s book, which is the first 
adequate view of Cruikshank’s life yet given to the world.’’—Critic (New York). 

“*A couple of readable volumes, which are all the more acceptable in that tuey 
are richly adorned with examples of Cruikshank’s skill. The story of his tem- 


Oar 
2) 


perance efforts is sure to be well received, and as here set fo:th it is well worthy | 


of perusal.”’—Rock. 


and admirers of Crnik- | 


| “Mr. Jerrold has suceosded in putting before his readers a 
picture of aman of whom the pres2nt generation knows too little 
which has much interest is that headed ‘ Craikshank Described by his 
and the = gg — well to complete and confirm the 
pression which Mr. Jerrold has a'ready managed to gi 
Suturday Review. " 7 — a we 


** Mr. Jerrold’s book has the honour of being the first bi i * 
| He has brought together a mass of most intameting sudiial wees rihleet. 
shank, and, as might be expected from so practised a pen, has arranged it —_ 
| considerable ingenuity......Taos3 who know little or nothing of Cruikshank wit 
find in Mr. Jerrold’s pages a thoroughly readable, though rather disp My 
record of one of the most powerful caricaturists since Gillray ; while ¢ “ys 
— ~ bed go get be grace ge will still be able to ada something to 
their stock from the personal an itherto unpublishe emini 
given.’’—Notes and Gatien, , a d reminiscences now 
‘* Nothing could have been more ably executed than Mr. Jerrold’s life 
shown admirable powers of condensation, and given us in two volumes ‘co ious! 
| illustrated, all the necessary information relating to George Cruikshank’s e th 
career. In point of fact, it is one of the most interesting of books, and we gthy 
mend it heartily to the notice of all admirers of the dece.sed caricaturist".. 
Civil Service Gazette, ‘= 


sufficiently vivid 
chapter 
Friends ;’ 
vivid im. 
man.” 


He has 








2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s, and at every Library. 


By PERCY 

** One of the most chatty and agreeable books that we have met with for some 
time.’’— Bookseller. 

“ Nature, hvbit, and education hive given Mr. Percy Fitzgerald keen powers 
of observation, and of these he has made capital use in writing these pleasing 
volumes. The index alone shows over how wide a field his experiences reach. 
Notebook: of twenty years past, at least, must have contributed materials tow .rds 
this storehouse of amusing souvenirs. . Taking it atl in all, the book is simply 
delightful.’’— Tablet. 

** A book which is interesting from beginning to end ..... Mr. Fitzgerala gives 
an account of h's own literary life, and doves so in a very agreeable, very instruc- 
tive manner.’’.—St. James’s Gazette, 

“* The author his certainly carried ont in these two volumes the object with 
whieh he set out, ‘to put before the realer, in the freshest way, the experiences 
of a literary life.’ ’’—Glasgow Herald, 

“Whether for the literary aspirant or for the lover of interesting essays, we 
can cordially recommend these volum?s as wortby of more than one perusal.’’— 
Western Daily Mercury. 


LITERARY MAN. 


FITZGERALD. 


‘One of the pleasantest books of the season—it is at once so interesting and-so 

| varied in its interest. It is mainly egotistical, of course, but the egotism is as 

| agreeable as it is necessary. Everybody who knows anythinz of contemporar 
literature knows something, at any rate, of Mr. Fitzgerald’s contributions to Ff 


and knows, therefore, how desirable a companion he can be in print. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald has now been writing for some (I might say many) years; he has done 
much and well as a novelist, an essayist, a biographer, and a critic, and his 
‘Confessions,’ as he calls them, could not, consequently, be otherwise than 
attractive.’”’—Nottingham Guardian. 


«Tt is pleasant in these cynical days to find a man s9 contentel with himself 
and with the world. His confidences bear the mark of truth; it is impossible to 
doubt the veracity of his confessions Mr. Fitzgerald finds literature an agree. 
able as well as a profitable profession, and he seems to have pureued his vocation 
without any irritating or disappointing incidents Two chapters upon Dickens 
express Mr. Fitzgerald’s hearty admiration of a man with whom he was Officially 
and personally acquainted for many years.’’—Atheneum. 








Small 4to, cloth gilt, 


BIMBI: STORIES FOR 


cinnamon edges, 7s 6d. 


CHILDREN. By OUIDA. 





NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


The MARTYRDOM of MADELINE. B 
COALS of FIRE. By David Christie 
PRINCE SARONI'S 


Robert Buchanan. 
urray. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
IFE. By Julian Hawthorne. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The PRINCE of WALES’S GARDEN PARTY, and Other Stories. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 





CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 


A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. \ 
The WANDERING HETR. 

A SIMPLETON. 

A WOMAN-HATER. 

If IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 


HARD CASH, 


*,* Also New Editions of CHAR 


PEG WOFFINGTON. 
CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 3s 6d each. 


| FOUL PLAY. 
The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a THIEF, JACK of 
ALL TRADES, and JAMES LAMBERT. 


LES READE’S OTHER NOVELS. 





Price One Shiling 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, for JUNE. 


Contents :—Dust: a Novel. By Ju'ian Hawthorne.—PRISON GOVERNMENT. 
By F. W. Robinson.—TuE Birtn OF THE MOON, 
CARLYLE AND HIS Wire. By H. R. Fox Bourne.—My Sprper. By W. H. T. 
Winter.—Freperick Rossox. By Dutton Cook.—AN UnpusiisHep DIARY 
WritteEN By Dean Swirt. By J. Cenrton Collins.—OpposItion AND OPPOSITION, 
By Henry W. Lucy.—Scrence Notes. By W. Mattieu Williams.—TaBLe TALK. 
By Sylvanus Urban. 


By Richard A. Proctor.— | 


Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


| BELGRAVIA, for JUNE. 


ConTENTS :—ALL SorTS AND ConDITIONS OF MEN: AN ImpPossIBLE Story. By 
Walter Besant and James Rice, Illustrated by Fred. Barnard.—E.Leruants. By 
Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E. Lllustrated.—In SunsHINE, SNow, AND GOOD CoMPANY. 
By Henry W. Lucy.—A BunDLE OF PuoToGrapus. By Frederick Beyle.—Axsovr 
YorKSHIRE. By Katharine 8S. Macquoid. With 7 Illustrations by Thomas R. 
' Macquoid.—Tae ApmrtRaAL’s WARD. By Mrs. Alexander. 





NLY 225 COPIES PRINTED 


oO 
Large 4to, cloth beards, the Illustrations carefully printed on India paper, 


RAMBLES ROUND ETON and HARROW. 


tions by the Author, 


“* Pleasant pages, with pretty illustrations.”’—Atheneum, 


FOR SALE, ALL NUMBERED. 


rice 42s, (Specimens may be seen at all Booksellers’. 


By Alfred Rimmer. With 50 fine Illustra- 


*,* Also an Edition in square 8vo, cloth gilt, price 103 6d. 
“A very amusing and daintily illustrated book.’’—Illustrated London News. 





BESANT AND RICE’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8yvo, cloth extra, 3s 61.—A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 
The CHAPLAIN of the FLEET. By Walter Besant and 


JamES RIcr. 

** Reads almost as naturally as anyth'ng of Defoe’s. 
a heroine as novelists have inveuted.’’-—Athen#um. 
By the SAME AUTHURS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d each; or, post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s each. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. By CELIA’S ARBOUR. 
MY LITTLE GIRL. The MONKS of THELEMA. 
The CASE of Mr. LUCRAFT. "TWAS in TRAFALGAR’S 


THIS SON of VULCAN. BAY. 
The SEAMY SIDR. 


WITH HARP and CROWN. 
The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. The TEN YEARS’ TENANT. 


Kitty Pleydell is as sweet 


«Novels full of hnmonr, interest, and adventure ; novels certainly in the very | 


first flight of contemporary fict’on.’’—Duaily News, 


CHAUCER for CHILDREN: a Golden Key. By Mrs. H. 


R. Haweis. With 8 Colonred Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1882. With Illustrations of the 
| Principal Pictures in the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, the greater 
number of the Sketches drawn by the Artists. Edited by Henry BLACKBURN. 


Price ls. 


GROSVENOR NOTES, 1882. With Illustrations of the 


Priucipal Pictures at the Grosvenor Gallery, most of them from the Artists’ 
own Sketches. Edited by HENRY BLacksurRN. Price ls. 


BALLADS of LIFE, LOVE, and HUMOUR. By Robert 


BucHanan. With Frontispiece by Arthur Hughes. Crown 8vo, cloch extra, 6s. 


SELECTED POEMS of ROBERT BUCHANAN. With a 


Frontispiece by Thomas Dalziel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


The READERS HANDBOOK of ALLUSIONS, 
REFERENCES, PLOTS, and STORIES. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
Entirely New and Kevised Edit'on, with a New and Extended Biographical 
Appendix. In one thick volume of 1,400 pages, crown 8yo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 





Author. Entirely New Edition. Small 4to, cloth extra, 6s. 


WHI 


MARK 


THE STOLEN 


By 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. (Uniform, in size and binding, with ‘‘ A Tramp Abroad.’’) 


London: CHATTO and 


NEW WORK by MARK TWAIN. 


&c. 


[June 10¢h. 


TE ELEPHANT, 


TWATIN. 


WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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